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“Wal doubtless, the ‘raul in- 
| $sking the 
beople attended oburch 
last Sabbath, 


h, in some instances, 


‘end pressing.” have | advised; and let us all profit by the ex- |, The name pastor is old; its meaning 

‘the and example of the people of is well known. The living preacher, 

he. multitude, D.N. | speaking the words of Jesus, must ordi- | 

bit ond tom him, narily de more good than those who 

and of ‘all that was "ex- | Pe page. eed, the success of col- 
Giting-in the scene } but thid ohe chong WATOH!. portage is almost to the 
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“pint ‘hea gould 1 who bears from house to house the vol- 
‘the hem of ‘his and he did Meck 37. | ‘umes which enshrine the precious teach- 
‘touch it, and was perfect heal and beameth ‘ings of Flavel and Baxter, Doddridge 
hat ‘he gonfess his “y Gently upgn'thy brow; and Alexander; not his success, only 


on last 
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pmunion-table; all 
the emblems. How 


followed 


‘of “OF temptation. 
"You follows 
a why could 
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‘sin as this loathed 
if you had as much faith in a4 a 
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‘bed, you would not have lost 
ld, Have. béen ‘healed; and, to the 


Christ ag she 


“ead of your life, his words would have | 
rang in ur ears, Be of good | 
comfort; ¢ ith: hath _.. Watch when those who surround thee 
“Go home to dwell above; | 
“ Watch, for at heaven’s open gate, 
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The Old Church:that would not Tum- 


there was, a congregation of Presbyte- And that thy lamp be burning bright. $200, to furnish congregations with the 
ians, humerous and, wealthy; and com-| Watch, as o’er life's swift billow means of supporting a pastor? for the 
prising, various elements.of strengthand | Thy bark is pressing on; American Tract Society receives the 
vn he had. zeal;;,they were | . Watch where the heacon casteth ra part of its colportage fund 
in. thei ia ‘* A warning light along ; rom New England, and the balance | 
ip; Y ~. ‘Watch, till at heaven’s peaceful shore, comes mostly from other branches of 
‘hou shalt be anchored evermore. the Church than our own. So that] 
| their resources would not be crippled 
| Sohn ‘Adams and the Phitadetphia | late writer in The Presbyte- 
the of ¥— rian, N. G. P., set wre 
ined to.be liberal. orsto many necessary and lamentable evi 
“In the second volume of the Life and 


rss money 1. the con- 
they how to. ake caro 
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thropgh it, from one end to the other. 
cracked; floors un- 


‘Toosé; indeed, it 


esme to went away, wonder- 
ing that people who were so able should 

e.89 unwilling to, build a new church. 


Sometimes a strange minister would be 

javited to assist the pastor at a pro- 

tracted meeting. Then there would be 


@ commotion: 
make our church look better? 


And the ladies would 


Can’t we do something 


> to work, and 

sweep, brush, and scour, though 

fe it alone, for all these el- | 
“dark 


visible.” They liked to see things in 
union and harmony. “The church 
was good enoygh, any how,” .“ If peo- 


ple Goald not ‘worship God there, they 
could’nt worship him. any where,” So 
thi went on, from. bad to worse, 


ti) at last ever 


| body began to wish 
that the old 


would tumble down. 


wind blow 
every 
to the people of Y—. Things could 
not long remain in this state; and, 
nge as it may appear, one of the 


members of the church began to ne- 
glect the “‘ assembling of themselves to- 
ther.” Whether this was.a natural 
or unnatural result, it was the fact. 
@ congregation grew thinner and 
thinner. People said, “‘ the place was 
ot fit to go into.”” But. ail the old 
urch would not tumble; and the peo- 
ple would not build a new. one. 
"At last it occurred to one of the 


giembers of the church, «ian of wealth 
ba influence, that ag the church would 
‘tumble down, perhaps the best 
thing that could be done would be to 

e could not keep it to himself, and so 
be it others. They then 


“noth 
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dught to 


chapter of H 
‘churches be dealt 


the suggestion 


us.f0 consider our ways.” 
‘Ieee There was -no longer any hesitation. 
‘The church that would not tumble down, 


Ought to pull down, and hesitate; if any 
that are able to build, and yet are un- 
‘willing—let the people turn to the first 
ai and read; let the 
with as the old man 


Watch though the noon-day gleameth 
.,Fiercely on thee now; 


RUBLUSHED. BY! WILLIAM §..MARTIEN & 


na from Captain Duncan’s in Walnut 
to the Rev. Mr. Sproat’s, in Third 
street, a few doors from his ing-house. 
Mr. Sproat is sick of a fever. Mrs. Sproat 
and the four young ladies, her caughters, 
are in great distress on account of his sick- 
ness and the approach of Mr. Howe’s army ; 
but they bear their affliction with Christian 
patience and philosophic fortitude. The 
oung ladies are Miss Hannah, Olive, Sal- 
y,and Nancy. The only son is an officer 
in the army; he was the first clerk in the 
American war-office.” 


let us ‘speedily build 
brethren, the Lord 


Christian charity largely avails itself 
of the services of the colporteur, to 
send the issues of the evangelical press 
to the highways and hedges, for a light 
in a dark alley, and a companion among 
lonely mountains. 


| : 4 nA “Was pulled do | > and soon & new build- For the Presbyterian. 
“Somebody | ing wad erected, the congregation were | COLPORTEURS OR PASTORS. 
‘touched | no longer scattered, and thechurchwas| —— 
‘Confers are any other churches that | porteur was strangé—its meaning need- 
rowsl ‘0 d of ought to tumble down, and will not; if | ed to be sought out—now it is familiar. 


as measured by his sales, but by the 
saving effects . reading of 


Watch while o’er hillside, flower, and tree, | the priceless truth. But how much 
_ Closeth the twilight wearily. — does the liberal de- 
| shedd vote his money to sustain a colporteur 
vee telllons elo. om of the American Tract Society, or of 
-’ ‘Watch when pale sickness treadeth our Board of Publication, than to afford 
"Around thy eouchofwo; a pastor to one of otr destitute or feeble 
. Watch, for the golden cord doth shake, stations. The Board of Missions finds 
_ ‘The bowl may at the cistern break. few persons ready to say, ‘‘ Here is the 
Watch in.thy joyful momenta, sum to enable you to employ another 

When sledn lingere minister.” 
| aim By the monthly acknowledgments of 
. ‘When tears bedim thine eye; the American Tract Society, it seems 
~ ‘Watch, for thy Saviour then is near, that one hundred and fifty dollars is 
_, He softly whispereth in thine ear. the sum paid to a colporteur for a 
"Watch when thy friends around thee year’s service. No month passes, in 
Speak words of hope and love; which it is not announced that that 
amount has been received from one 


person; or two or three, or five or ten, 
or a congregation, have joined in making 


*’” Rejoicingly they for thee wait. it up. 

‘Watch, for the Bridegroom cometh Why might not similar acknowledg- 
_.. In midnight’s solemn hush; ments be as frequently made by our 
". Wateh, that at his approaching Board of Missions? Why might not 
’ . Thy spirit need not blush; | one or more persons, or a church, pa 


‘Watch, that thy wedding-robe be white, — 


the sums of $50, $75, $100, $150, or 


Works of John Adams, now appearing 


under the editorship 


diary of the second President, kept for some 
bad | years preceding and following the Declara- 
ration of Independence. 
paragraphs in reference to:the Presbyterian 
churches and ministers of Philadelphia, 
may amuse your readers. Mr. Sproat’s 
name is spelled Sprout in the book. 
August 31, 1774-—Breakfasted at Mr. 
Bayard’s of Philadelphia, with Mr. Sproat, 
a Presbyterian minister.” 

. “ September 4—Went to the Presbyte- 
rian. meeting, and heard Mr. Sproat in the 
forenoon. He uses no notes; don’t appear 
to have any; opens his Bible and talks 


away. Not a very 
polite assembly.” 


“ September 10, [Saturday ]}—Rambled 


in the evening with 


Mr. Sproat’s meeting, where we heard Mr. 


Spence 


seats, placed on each 


spread in the middle of the alley, reaching 
from the deacon’s seat to the front of the 


sexes, came in succession. Each new set 
had the bread and the cup given them by a 
new minister; Mr. Sproat first, Mr. Treat 
next, and Mr. Spence last. Each commu- 
nicant-has a token, which he delivers to the 
deacons or elders, | don’t know which they 


call them.” 


October 2, Sunday—Went to Mr. 
Sproat’s in the afternoon, and heard Mr. 


efinent.”” 


“October 9, Sund 


Allison, an aged gentleman. It was saéra- 
ment day, and he gave ué a sacramental 
discourse, Thie Dr. Allison is a man of 


abilities and worth.” 
went to the Roman 


at Mr. Sproat’s, 


ountess of Huntingdon. 
genius, no orator. Jn the afternoon, [ went 
to the Baptist church, and heard a trans- 
Alleghanian, a preacher from the back parts 
ind the Alleghany Moun- 
. Inthe evening, I went to 
the Methodist meeting, and heard Mr. 
Webb,, the. ald soldier, who first came to 
America in the character of quarter-master 
under General Braddock. He is one of the 
most fluent, eloquent men I ever heard.” 
September. 17, 1775, Sunday—Heard 


of Virginia, 
tains. 


Sproat on Titus iii. 
deal of simplicity and 


thy man; but very little elegance or inge- 
nuity.’ In prayer, he hangs bis head in an 
angle of forty-five degrees over his right 
shoulder; in-‘sermon, which is delivered 
without notes, he throws himself: into a va- 


t of gase street]; hus no imagination, ho 
ssions, no wit, no 


learning: 
heart.”” 


Getober 24, Sunday—Heard Mr. Smith 
of: ‘Pequea,iabout forty miles towards Lan- 
cabter,:2: Seotch oletgyman of great piety, 


ABS 


to consider. their ways. As 
"Thus speaketh the Lord 
ying, aay the 
me not time that the. 
Lord's ‘kowke should be; built. Then 
cam the wap of the by Hagen! 
a het, saying, Is it time for you, 
living } ceile the house ¢ 
the Lord, | lie Waste, abd 
our fan ‘Of them 


« September 11—Mr. Reed was so kind as 
to wait on us to Mr. Sproat’s meeting, where 
we heard Mr. Spence. These ministers ali 
preach without notes. We had an oppor- 
junity, of seeing the custom of the Presby- 
terians-in. administering the Sacrament. 
The commupicants all come to a row of 


remarked, * the scenery and the music are 
so calevlated.to take in mankind, that [ won- 
der the Reformation éver succeeded.”’ | 

_ October 23, Sunday.—Heard Mr. Per- 


‘bata great deal of gaodness of 


the afternoon, 


following the frequent changes of min- 
isters in our new fields. In one Pres- 
bytery, since the curtailment of aid 
hitherto granted, and the refusal to 
issue new commissions, two pastors and 
one licentiate have sought new abodes, 
and a third pastor is anticipating a 
speedy removal as inevitable. he 
Board of Missions, with its inadequate 
means, and the growing demands of 
the West, and of our new possessions 
on the Pacific, can take no other course 
than they now pursue. In this emer- 
gency, what is to be done? The last 
General Assembly transferred a weak 
congregation from one Presbytery to 
another; perhaps, without knowing why 
the change was desired. The reason 
was, that aid being refused by the 
Board, the congregation. was encour- 
aged to hope that an adjacent Pres- 
bytery would retain enough of its mis- 
sionary moneys to provide them with 
the means of grace. 
dient! yet who can wonder that it was 
tried ? 

The State of Pennsylvania occupies 
an invidious position in the report of 
the Board for 1852; over seventy mis- 
sionaries having been opera in her 
bounds; and of these, no less than 
twelve served congregations in the 
Presbytery of Luzerne. It may re- 
lieve the odium, to state, that of the 
twelve, one commission expired in a 
month or so after the commencement 
of the ecclesiastical. year, another was 
for three months, several were for por- 
tions of the year, and one minister re- 
ceived aid, solely because the Board 
was assured that the money would be 
repaid into the treasury by persons in- 
terested in that locality. Another con- 
gregation, having asked aid in vain, 
was supplied for eight months, through 
& contribution made at the instance of 
Dr. Maclean of Princeton, New Jersey, 
by members of the Synod of New Jer- 
sey. . 
Tn a district of country, ten miles 
wide by twenty long, without any resi- 
dent evangelical minister but our mis- 
sionary—with large tracts lying beyond 
these limits, thinly settled, and wholly 
unvisited by an English preacher— 
would it not seem advisable to induce 
our brother to remain, especially if he 
was acceptable, and laborious in preach- 
ing the gospel to the poor, widely scat- 
tered, and in small numbers. If, then, 
to him it were made a certainty, that, 
| unless some person or association would 
guaranty to the Board his support, his 
allowance, as a missionary, must be 

reatly reduced or wholly wifhdrawn, 
bis duty is clear. He must leave or 
run in debt; and leaving, must carry 
the conviction that years must elapse 
befage any one will supply his place. 
For, what makes him go, will deter any 
other from entering in. The question 
is asked of him, ‘Can you conscien- 
tiously say that probably a self-sustain- 
ing congregation will, if you stay, be 
found there in ten years?” He has no 
answer but this, “ Probably there will 
net be. It will always, as things look, 
and have looked for thirty years, be a 
large, hard, poor field, with ‘here and 


of his grandson, is a 


The following 


H. 


numerous nor very 


o. Reed, and fell into 


side of a narrow table 


of persons, of both 


Went to hear Dr. 


In the afternoon he 
atholic chapel, and 


He is chaplain to the 
- No 


5. There is a great 
innocence in this wor- 


exit. was 


the ‘colpotteur to such a. field—and 
cannot you, Tetain the 
} lamp of life in this dark place? Espe- 


A doubtful expe- | . 


there 3 traveller’ in every little neigh- 
ourhood.”” 


0, Christian brother, how many out 
of our Chyrch can, single-handed, send. 


CO. NO. 


cially when, with $150 from the. Board, 
the missionary’s income is far short of 
$300, and when an vem is making 
‘to rear a house of worship | 
* There is another case where the 
church is built, the manse provided, 
gracious revivings have gladdened the 
pastor, and yet with the like aid, and 
the necessity of keeping a horse and 
wagon, the whole income is below, 
much below $300. Why stay in sach a 
lace? says the man of enterprise. 
ecause on these hills, stony and newly. 
cleared, are tenements lately built, 
small, unpainted, (the land not yet paid 
for,) crowded with large families of chil- 
dren born of Presbyterian parents. 
The raven of the novelist croaked, 
“Never say die;” and will our Church 
say “‘die’’ to the hope of having the 
preached gospel in the day of poverty 
and toil? Surely, two or three might 
join in saying, live, for here in almost 
every man, is the struggle going on to 
meet interest and pay off debt; this 
keeps the congregation weak, for the 
pues, but secures its future strength. 
f there were a coal opening, or a forge, 
or a factory, no one would think of 
abandoning the congregation gathered 
around it; and is there any thing des- 
picable in husbandry? Are our farmers 
‘to catch — what may fall, while we ten- 
derly care for the miners and the ope- 
‘ratives? Are the children of the tillers 
of the grourd to grow up knowing the 
gy of their fathers only by hear- 
say 

The Presbytery of Luzerne was erect- 
ed in 1848, of the churches lying on the 
extremities of four Presbyteries and two 
Synods. Then it had only two self- 
supporting congregations; now it has 
six which receive no aid, the pastor of 
one having lately engaged in eer 
Ten houses of worship have been dedi- 
cated—others are in progress. Four 
manses have been erected. Five candi- 
dates have been licensed—one is in Wis- 
consin, another is on his way to Cali- 
fornia. There are now on trial seven 
candidates, three being in the aor | 
at Princeton. The Presbytery has suf- 
fered sadly from frequent removal of 
missionaries; the vacancies increase, 
the feeble grow weaker. 

The pastor leaves his flock hopeless 
of seeing his place supplied; and the 
only consolation is, that such ——_ 
occur in every part of the Church. The 
system of colportage is in vigorous ope- 
ration; individuals nobly exert them- 
selves to extend its benefits; but who 
will interpose to secure the pastoral 
relation for our vacancies—to insure its 
permanence in needy but unpromising 
districts ? R. W. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
CONFERENCE MEETING. 


Messrs. Editors Pursuant to a 
call from some of the ministers of the 
Presbytery of Donegal, the following | 
ministers and ruling elders met in the 
church at Columbia, Pennsylvania, on 
Wednesday evening, 19th ult., to take 
into consideration the low state of reli- 
gion in most of the churches within their 
bounds, to inquire into the causes of its 
declension, and to confer as to the 
means of promoting its revival. 

From the Presbytery of 


Ministers — Messrs. McNair, Wilson, 


Baldwin, Nevin, Farquhar, Erskine, 
Rankin, and Crawford. Ruling Elders 
—Dr. R. E. Cochran, and Messrs. Wil- 
son, Bryan, and Kerr. Presbytery of 
Carlisle—The Rev. Daniel McKinley, 
D. D., and the Rev. A. D. Mitchell. 
The Rev. E. Erskine was called to 
the chair, and the Rev. T. M. Crawford 
chosen Secretary. The meeting was 
opened with an able and impressive dis- 
er by Dr. McKinley, from Acts ii, 
- The following resolutions, after a full 
and interesting discussion, were unani- 
mously adopted. 


On the State of Religion, and the Means of 
us Revival. 

1. Resolved, That as members of the Presby- 
tery of Donegal, we recognize with humilia- 
tion the low state of = within our bounds, 
as indicated by the worldliness of many mem- 
bers of the Church; their want of interest in 
the social means of grace; their comparative 
indifference to benevolent enterprises; their 
neglect of family duties, and also by the little 
visible success which attends the preaching of 
the word in the case of the impenitent. 

2. Resolved, That as ministers and ruling el- 
ders, we penitently acknowledge that the sad 
decline of get we are called to contem- 
plate may be, in some degree, attributable to 
our want of fidelity as office-bearers in the 
Church ; and therefore, while we earnestly ex- 
hort our people to self-examination, private de- 
votion, catechizing children and domestics, re- 
gular and devout attendance upon the public 
and private means of grace, and increased libe~ 
rality towards religious objects, we desire re- 
newedly to consecrate ourselves to the service 
of God, and pray that he may revive his work 
in our own hearts, and give us grace, in time to 
come, to watch for souls as those that must give 
account. 

3. Resolved, That, as in days past, we have 
found most happy results to follow from pro- 
tracted meetings, when seasonably appointed 
and judiciously conducted, we commend to the 
brethren the observance of such seasons of spe- 
cial and continued waiting upon God in the ase 
of such agencies and instrumentalities as he 
has promised to bless in his word. 

4. Resolved, That we further recommend to 
the pastors and people of our several con : 
tions, to spend the half-hour previous to public 
worship on Sabbath evening, in a concert of 
special prayer to God for the outpouring of his 
Spirit, and the revival of true religion in all 
our churches. 

On Christian Education. 

1. Resolved, That we regard the subject of 
Christian education as one of primary import- 
ance to the cause of Christ. 

2. Resolved, That we deem it highly desira- 
ble that the custom should be revived, which 
has been too much neglected by parents, of as- 
sembling the children and domestics of their 
families religious instruction. 

3. Resolved, That we cordially approve of 
the establishment of parochial schools in our 
congregations, and that we recommend our 
— to inquire into the expediency of estab- 

ishing such within their bounds, 
On Church Extension. — 

1. Resolved, That in view of the decaying 
state of some of our congregationis—the desti- 
tutions within our bounds—the openings in cer- 
tain places for the introduction of the gospel, 
and the success whith has attended previous 
efforta, we commend the cause of Church Ex- 
tension to all our ministers and con tions, 
as worthy of their wisest counsels, their most 
fervent prayers, and their largest liberality. 

2. Resolved, That we respectfully urge Pres- 
bytery, at its next regular meeting, to give im- 
mediate attention to this subject. st 

On Dotestic Missi 

Resolved, That in view of the magnitude of 
the work of Domestic Missions, the immensity 
of the field we are called asa Church to oc- 


despotism, we are, inisters and eld 
‘bound By high obligations of duty to 
-our ebarches, our country, and the world, to 
‘come ourselves, and bring our the grace 
us, to ware and conse- 
c | erance our uni i 
united prayers, in- 
Tt ‘was further resolved, That the 
Secretary be directed to forward to the 
editors of The Presbyterian the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting for publica- 
tion. E. Erskine, Chairman. 
T. M. Crawrorp, Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Americans Residing Abroad.—No. 4, 
Shall our Government protect our own Citizens 
in rights of Conscience ? 

Messrs. Editors—If I have been suc- 
cessful in the line of argument attempt- 
ed in previous numbers, it has been 
shown.that the interests of this nation, 
as well as the duty which the Govern- 
ment Owes to our own citizens, require 
that efficient protection be afforded them 
in the xercise of their religious rights, 
while in foreign parts—that the princi- 

les upon which our institutions are 
ed require it; the influence in fa- 
vour of liberty and truth exerted by 
this upon, other nations would be aug- 
mented by it, while, at the same time, 
the questions involved have an import- 
ance altogether beside and beyond the 
individual case in which they have 
arisen, inasmuch as they are implicated 
with other and far-reaching questions 
at home. The limits necessary to be 
put to the privilege you have kindly 
afforded me of a place in your columns 
would not, of course, suffer the reasons 
8) to be adequately developed; and 
I feel that they will not now suffer me 
to add others to them. I must neither 
trespass upon you, nor upon the pa- 
tience of your readers, by extending 
this series further. I shall, in conclu- 
sion, state, in the fewest possible words, 
all that I deem it necessary to add, at 
this time, upon the subject. 

It is admitted that there are difficul- 
ties in this matter, as there usually are 
in all questions affecting delicate and 
important interests. The case of Amer- 
ican citizens resident, temporarily, in 
foreign lands, is one, to some extent, 
involving a double jurisdiction; and it 
is a matter of some delicacy and diff- 
culty, to draw the boundary between 
them, and to decide precisely how far 
each of them shall extend. Still there 
are some points which are very plain, 
and which may be fixed upon as land- 
marks to guide in the determination 
of those which are less so. 

There are lands in which the open 
exercise of Protestant worship is pro- 
hibited, not to natives merely, which 
is a point about which we are not at 
present concerned, but to foreigners; 
and the fact of any one being a Pro- 
testant, subjects him to suspicion and 
annoyance. Travellers are searched, 
merely such religious books as 
they have brought along for their own 
private reading and improvement are 
abstracted from them, but their ver 
pocket-Bibles—gifts, it may be, of mf 
ued friends, and endeared by many a 
precious season of divine influence 
connected with the study of its pages, 
must be given up. riends cannot 
meet in each other’s houses, to pray 
and praise. The dead are not allowed 
a decent place of burial, nor decent 
rites of interment; and marriages in 
which any Protestant has had a share, 
are pronounced null and void. This is 
not in Pagan lands; for even China, 
with all her exclusiveness and rigidity, 
treats outside barbarians’ better 
than this, where she deigns to admit 
them at all; and she has pledged her- 
self so to do, by treaty, both with Eu- 
ropean powers, and with our own Gov- 
ernment. It is not in Mohammedan 
lands; for the Sultan of Turkey has, 
of late years, made extraordinary ad- 
vances in religious toleration—a result 
due, in great measure, be it observed 
in passing, to the able and judicious re- 
presentatives of the Minister of Pro- 
testant England, resident at the Porte. 
It is in parts of Christian Kurope, and 
of Christian South America, that the 
shameful anomaly exists. It should be 
wiped away, as unworthy of the pre- 
sent age of freedom and enlightenment. 
Let it not be said that they who go to 
visit, or to trade in despotic lands, must, 
for the time, subject themselves to 
their despotic regulations. There is no 
justice in saying this, nor any pro- 
priety in it, at least, until our Govern- 
ment has fairly tried to effect the re- 
moval of those regulations, or to save 
our own citizens from their oppressive 
operation. These must not be ac- 
quiesced in, unless from the pressure of 
some inexorable necessity; and mani- 
festly such a necessity cannot be al- 
leged until, at least, the effect of ener- 

etic and able remonstrance has been 
aithfully tried. Representations upon 
this subject, enforced as our diplomatists 
could readily enforce them, without go- 
ing one step beyond what they would 
be authorized in by the common feeling 
of this nation, could not fail of effect, 
though addressed to the most obdurate 
or despotic of foreign courts. If a zeal 
in this matter should take possession of 
our statesmen, such as animates them 
in regard to the material interests of 
their countrymen, the difficulties in the 
way would vanish very speedily. There 
is a special propriety, as I said once be- 
fore, that the American Government 
should move in this matter. Our abo- 
riginal Protestantism, our own liberal- 
ity, and the free exercise which we al- 
low. to every mode of worship, gives us 
a right to be heard in this matter; and 
there are ways enough in which this 
country has sufficient influence to se- 
cure that the representations of our 
statesmen, conceived in a just and libe- 
ral spirit, shall be respected by those 
to whom they are made. 

— thanking you, Messrs. Editors, 
for the privilege of your’ columns, I 
shall conclude my remarks upon this 
subject by appending the resolutions 
which were presented to our last As- 
sembly, and by them placed in the. 
hands of the committee to whom I 


| have before referred. They well dee’ 


serve to be read again, and to be pon- 
dered by your readers. 

Resolved, 1. That in the judgment of this 
Assembly, while the increasing intimacy of in- 
earth should:be a cause of rejoicing to rie 
tian people, and should be by them promoted by 


| 


all f means, as tending to advance the 
cause of universal peace; yet at the same time 
this increasing intimacy demands special atten- 
tion to the terme of intercourse between citizens 
of various nations, 

Resolved, 2. That freedom of t, free- 
dom of conscience, and freedom of religious 
worship, being essential and inherent rights of 
American citizens, and being extended by the 
American people to citizens of all nations with- 
out restraint, it ie but just and equal that this 
privilege should be extended to our citizens by 
all nations between whom and our country 
treaties of amity and commerce exist. 

Resolved, 3. That this Assembly, in the name 
of that portion of the American people whose 
religious opinions they represent, express the 
opinion, that in all treaties with foreign nations, 
there should be, if possible, provision made for 
securing to the American citizen travelling or 
resident in foreign countries, the right to pro- 
fess his faith, and worship God a ing to the 
dictates of his own conscience. 


CLEMENS. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SUPERVISION of the BOARDS. 


Messrs. Editors—Our Boards of 
Missions, Education, and Publication, 
like the non-ecclesiastical societies, are 
under the supervision of “‘ public senti- 
ment.” Their policy and proceedin 
will be canvassed, weighed, modified, 
and, to a large extent, directed and con- 
trolled by the public opinion—in other 
words, by the common views of what is 
duty, which prevail in our body. This 
public sentiment will find its expression, 
unofficially and informally, through the 
newspaper press, and in various other 
ways. In this respect, ecclesiastical 
and non-ecclesiastical institutions stand 
on substantially common ground. Cer- 
tainly, the latter do not seem to 
sess any a over the former. 

Besides this, however, the Boards 
are under the supervision of the Gene- 
ral Assembly. All their measures are 
subject to the review, and to the a 
proms or censure of that venerable 

ody. We highly prize this feature of 
our benevolent or evangelistic system. 
It secures responsibility; it isa safe- 
guard against abuses; it is a shield 
against “‘unreasonable men;” it pro- 
motes the common and efficient action 
of our churches in the cause of Christ; 
it engages the General Assembly itself 
in the highest and noblest work of a 
Church judicatory. 

“OQ yes! that is all very well in the- 
ory—on paper; but in practice, the 
supervision of the Assembly amounts 
to very little. The reports of the 
Boards are approved, as a matter of 
course. The Assembly is too large a 
body to go into the examination of 
such details. After all, I do not see 
but that the societies are as ‘ responsi- 
ble’ as your Boards!’’ thus exclaims a 
New-school friend. 

Test the matter, then, by supposin 
a case of difficulty—the appointment o 
@ missionary not sound in the faith—a 
Taylorite, for example; or the abuse 
of power by some executive officer; or 
the publication of a book containing 
error or suppressing truth. Such a case 
may occur, of course, on either plan, 
ecclesiastical or voluntary; how can it 
be dealt with? Private remonstrance 
may be tried in both. Personal influ- 
ence may be invoked in both. News- 
pena discussion may be resorted to in 

oth. What more? A motion of in- 

uiry may be made on the floor of the 

eneral Assembly by any member, or 
the question may be brought before 
that body by a reference from any 
Presbytery. Corresponding to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the one tak is the 
Anniversary Meeting in the Broadwa 
Tabernacle on the other; but who will 
rise before the thousands of men, wo- 
men, and children, assembled to listen 
to the voice of pleasant speakers, and 
there move a resolution of inquiry or a 
vote of censure? Who will there advo- 
cate a different line of policy from that 
already decided on in the committee- 
room? I forbear to pursue this point. 
Let us return to our own affairs, and 
particularly to the supervision of the 
General Assembly. 

Our theory here seems to be good, 
but might not our practice be somewhat 
improved? Must we not admit that 
the important interests of the Church, 
entrusted to the charge of the Boards, 
receive sometimes too small a share of 
attention and consideration in the Gen- 
eral Assembly? ‘The report of one of 
the Boards is presented. Immediately, 
on motion, it is referred to a committee. 
This committee is appointed by the 
Moderator on the spur of the moment, 
and usually consists of five members, or 
some small number. In two or three 
days, the committee brings in a series 
of resolutions, which are adopted, and 
the matter is ended. 

Now, waving other points, let us fix 
our attention on the single, but all- 
important matter of the committees to 
whom the reports are referred. It must 
be obvious, that in so large a body as 
the General Assembly, and one remain- 
ing in session for so short a time, very 
much depends on the committees. In- 
deed, it may well be queried whether 
the business of the Assembly would not 
be better transacted by giving to the 
committees more time, and thus enabling 
them better to consider and mature the 
subjects referred to them. If the As- 
sembly should hold but one session 
each dev, at least during the first week, 
and would allow the committees to meet 
in the afternoon and evening, much 
would be gained every way; and that, 
too, without the risk of many a race 
from the committee-room to dinner or 
tea. 

Now, as to the committees on the 
Reports of the Boards, our present 

ractice seems liable to objections, 
eir appointment is often made in 
haste, and they are commonly too small 
in number. It is proposed 
for consideration, whether a large com- 
mittee on each Board ought not to be 
appointed at the same time with the 
other “standing and usual committees ;” 
and also, whether each of these commit- 
tees ought not to consist of members of | 
the Assembly, carefully selected by the 
Moderator, from all sections of the 
hurch, one member from each Synod 
bing appointed on each committee. 

Into the hands of these committees, 
on the day of their appointment, let 
the reports of the Boards be duly 
placed, and also the official minutes of 
the Boards and their Executive Commit- 
tees. A secretary of each Board is 
usually in attendance at the meeting 
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of the Assembly, and could furnish the 


committee with any information or ex- 
— n that might be desired, in ad- 
ition to what the reports and the min- 
utes would contain. Then let the fur- 
ther action of the Assembly take place 
upon the report of these committees. 
Against constituting committees and 
proceeding in this way, no valid objec- 
tion is perceived. In favour of it, is 
the probability of a thorough and sub- 
stantial review of the proceedings of 
each Board. This would contribute to 
the efficient prosecution of the work 
entrusted to the Boards, and would gain 
for them the greater confidence coins 
terest of the churches. The common 
or public sentiment of our body would 
represented in these committees, 
manifested in the Assembly, and res- 
ponded to in all the departments of our 
evangelistic work. And thus the great- 
est danger ofour Boards would be avoid- 
ed—that which grows out of the apathy 
of the chufches—the danger not of go- 
ing wrong, but of not going forward 
according to the ability which God has 
= to us, and the opportunities set 
before us in his providence. JOHN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Eminent Persons Abroad.—No. XX. 


JOSIAH PRATT AND THOMAS HARTWELL HORNS. 


I had become interested in the char- 
acter of Mr. Pratt, chiefly as the bio- 
grapher of Cecil; but I had heard of 
him through other channels, as one of 
the most respectable and excellent min- 
isters in the more Evangelical part of 
the Church of England. I had no dif- 
ficulty in getting an introduction to 
him, and I gladly accepted an invita- 
tion from him to breakfast. He was 
rather a thick, portly man, and his 
countenance and manner evinced great 
sincerity and benevolence. Nothing 
about him, however, was more remark- 
able than his piety. He was social 
and cheerful, and did not scruple a 
pleasant anecdote; but nobody who no- 
ticed the tenor of his conversation 
could doubt that Jhis affections were 
strongly fixed upon heaven. He was 
at that time sixty-eight years old, 
seemed to be in his full vigour, and 
—— at least once every Sabbath. 

is general appearance and manner re- 
minded me forcibly of the excellent Dr. 
Milnor; and unless I greatly mistake, 
there was a corresponding resemblance 
in their characters. 

I was desirous of learning from him 
as much as I could concerning Cecil; 
but though he expressed the utmost ad- 
miration for his ieee I do not re- 
member that he said any thing that 
threw light upon it. He talked more, 
I think, of the Venns than he did of 
Cecil. He told me, that the elder 
Venn (Henry) was a man of great ex- 
uberance of feeling, and was working a 
reformation in the Established Church, 
while Whitefield and Wesley were do- 
ing the same thing out of it; that the 
second Venn (of Clapham,) whose ser- 
mons have obtained a good deal of cele- 
brity, possessed a fine mind, but was 
of an indolent habit, and rarely begun 
his preparation for the Sabbath till 
Saturday evening. He remarked, that 
the memoir of Henry Venn had then 
lately been published by his grandson, 
who thet at High Gate; and that 
the reason why it had been so long de- 
layed was, that he preached some time 
in Rowland Hill’s chapel, and his rela- 
tives (who were very High Church) 
thought that that was a circumstance 
which would not bear to be stated. 
Mr. Pratt introduced me to his son, 
who was then a curate, and I am not 
sure but that he was officiating in the 
same church with his father. 

With Mr. Horne, the author of the 
Introduction to the Study of the New 
Testament, I had had some correspond- 
ence, and, therefore, felt at liberty to 
call upon him without an introduction. 
He was rather beloW the middle size; 
was very bald, and had an agreeable, 
but not particularly striking face. As 
everybody has a hobby, I quickly 
found that his was nothing less than 
the “Anglican Church, as the great 
bulwark of Protestantism.” He seemed 

ratified to know that his work had 
ound so much favour in this country, 
and gave me somewhat in detail its his- 
tory, from its inception to its comple- 
tion. He said nothing which indicated 
that he bore any ill-will towards the Dis- 
senters; but the Roman Catholic Church 
he regarded as a mere nest of abomina- 
tions, and had no doubt that Protes- 
tantism had yet to fight a mighty bat- 
tle. He lived in a sa but agreeable 
way, and his family consisted of his 
wife and daughter, one or more of his 
children having not long before been 
removed by death. He preached on 
the evening of the day that I dined 
with him, and I attended the service. 


recovery of Peter, was sensible and ex- 
cellent; but as far as possible from be- 
ing ornate, or, in the popular sense, 
attractive. It was closely read, unac- 
companied, so far as I remember, with 
either gesture or much apparent fer- 
vour. The reading of the service by 
some curate was bad enough, but the 
reading of the hymns by the clerk was 
abominable—so much so, as to be 
worthy of being put on record. The 
pene was in Nicholas Lane, Lom- 
bard street, a very dark street in the 
heart of London; but it was a fine old 
piece of architecture, and bore marks 
of the genius of Sir Christopher Wren. 
Mr. Horne must, I think, be one of the 
most industrious men living. Besides 
performing all the duties of a parish 
minister, he had an office in the British 
Museum, which kept him there six or 
eight hours of each day, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, had done more through 
the press than almost any of his con- 
tem poraries. 

r. Horne seemed to me to possess 
a truly liberal spirit, and to feel a deep 
interest in all that was doing by Chris- 
tians of different communions for the 
advancement of the common cause of | 
truth and righteousness. He is trul 
a self-made man, and has risen to his 
present eminence by dint of lon 
continued and unremitted effort. 
found him extremely obliging, and 
more than willing to minister to m 
gratification in every way he could. 


| occasionally correspond with him, and 


His sermon, which was on the fall and4 
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am always delighted to get a 


letter 
dated at “St. Nicholas’ Rectory.” 


MIRACLES. 

The veteran, Dr. Wardlaw, has jast 
published an elaborate work on Miracles, 
which, from the analysis given by the 
foreign papers, must be interesting and 
valuable. It presents a full summary 
of the principal arguments that have 
been urged against miracles, and as- 
ssults with new weapons, Hume's ceéle- 
brated ment, which, he maintains, 
is unsound, both in its radical principle 
and in all its details. In a coneludi 
chapter he examines the doctrines 0 
Rationalism, Mythism, Spiritualism, 
and Romanism, in so far as they bear 
on the subject of miracles. The author, 
although now a septuagenarian, writes 
with all his former vigour. His firat 
published work, namely, on the Socinian 
controversy, appeared nearly forty years 
ago, and achieved afi immediate reputa- 
tion for its writer, which he has ever 
since sustained. 


M. Mazzini on the Atrocities in 
‘Italy. 


The second evening meeting for the 
season, of the members of the Society 
of the Friends of Italy was recently 
held in London. M. Maazsini, who was 
ap did not address the meeting, 

ing obliged, by illness, to withdraw 
in the middle of the proceedings. Prior 
to leaving the room, however, he wrote 
a note to the chairman, Mr. Taylor, 
which was afterwards read. In this 
note, M. Mazzini says:—** Our friends 
will speak for me better than I could 
do. They will, I trust, remind the 
ge, that the last time I stood on 
your platform, I had to speak of the 
men who had been shot by dozens a 
short time before, in Sinigaglia and An- 
cona. One month has clapeed, and 
five noble heads have fallen on an Aus- 
trian scaffold at Mantua; five of our 

est men, after having endured for 
months and months indescribable moral 
and physical torture, have been dragged, 
pale, emaciated, yet bold and defying, 
to the place of execution, and kill 
They were from Mantua and. Venice— 
& jurist, an artist, a civil officer, a land- 
ed proprietor, and a working man—all 
shades of the Italian society represent- 
ed in the awful scenc—a solemn symbol 
of the compact of struggte and martyr- 
dom binding in a single thought all the 
Italian party ; and two hundred of their 
companions are in the prisons of Man- 
tua, threatened bya similar fate. A. 
rumour is current that twelve are al- 
ready condemned. Fifteen patriots 
have been sentenced to death by the. 
Military Committees of the Roman 

tates; and in Tuscany, Guarducei 
and others have been imprisoned, on 
account of an Italian Bible found in 
their houses. Such a state of things 
cannot last—must not last. Let those 
who believe in the justice of our cause 
be more active than ever; urge upon 
them the necessity of carrying out, ip 
an energetic way, England’s peacefal 
agitation for Italian freedom. You will 
succeed, if you persist: I trust for 
this to the undeniable justice of the 
cause—to that practical logical sense 
of your countrymen, and to the noble 
instincts, unchecked by peace crotchets 
or others, of your working classes.”’ 


LIFE’S HARVEST. 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD KNOWLES. 


Ho, reapers of Life’s Harvest, 
Why stand with rusted blade, 
Until the night draws round thee, 
And day begins to fade? 

Why stand ye idle, waiting 
For reapers more to come? 
The golden morn is passing— 


Why sit ye idle, dumb 

Thrust in your 
And gather in the grain; 

The night is fast approaching, 
And soon will come again. 

Thy Master calls for reapers, 
And shall He call in vain? © 

Shall sheaves lie there ungathered, | 
And waste upon the plain? | 

Come down from hill and mountain, 
In morning’s ruddy glow, 

Nor wait until the dial 
Points to the noon below. 

And come with the strong sinew, 
Nor faint in heat or cold; 

And pause not till the evening 
Draws round its wreath of gold. 


And mount the crumbling watch-towers, 
And herald on the truth; 
Preach out the golden precepts, _ 
To wild and wayward youth. 
Mount up the heights of Wisdom, 
And crush each error low: 
Keep back no words of knowledge 
That human hearts should know. 
Be faithful to thy mission, 
In service of thy Lord ; 
And then a glorious chaplet 
Shall be thy rich reward. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. | 


remember, on one occasion,” says 
Mr. Hay, “travelling in the country 


with a companion, who p i some 
knowledge of medicine. We arrived at 


a door, near which we were about to ° 
pitch our tents, when'a crowd of Arabs 
surrounded us, cursing and sweerilg at. . 
the rebellers against God. My, friend, 
who spoke a little Arabic to am elderly 
person, whose garb bespoke ‘him s. 
priest, said, ‘Who ‘you' that we 
were disbelievers? ear my 
prayer, and judge for yourselves.’ He 
then repeated the Lord’s Prayer. “All 
stood amazed and silent, ell the ‘priest | 
exclai ‘May God curse if ever 
I again curse, those who hold, such 
belief; may, more, the prayer shall. be 
my prayer ‘till. my hour be come... 
pray thee, Nazarene,, that 
prayer, that it may be remembered , 
among us in letters gold". 


‘ This little fellow,” said Martin Lu- 
ther, of bird going to roost, 
chosen his shelter, and is quietly. rock- 


ing himself to sleep, without @ caré for ” 


eep 
to-morrow’'s lodging, calmly holding b 
his little twig, God to 


for him.” 


ad ‘he fallow. many have desired, Let 
a ‘ 
OF 
us A gt | 
on the | 
| 
| 
pb bath 
| 
= 
| 
hid his congregation worshipped im 
sharch,. which, for many years, | 
stood the b ind storms of sum | | 
ad, been: patched, | 
mended, and repaired until it cc 
| house. Three 
‘@ new. one.” On many windy night, 
from many a thoughtless heart, did the 
‘wish come “wunuttered or ex- 
pressed,” that the wind would blow 
4 the old church down!’’. But the church | 
‘: ‘would not tumble down, nor would the | T —— | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
riety of indecent [unbecoming] postures, 
yhis, body, points his fingers, and | 
thidws about his ‘arms withnyt apy, rule or 
at all. is totally destitute of | 
the genius and eloquence of Duffield [ pas- 
$$ $$ _ Leave God to think fer You. 
| 
This...was, at. Doffield’s | 
; in. heard od te Mr, cupy, the efforts Which the enemies of our | 
in Lord is nigh Oburch one are making to 
unte all that call upon Aim. : bring this land, with its teeming millions of j 
September 12,1777, Friday—tI re- happy freemen, under the blighting power of 
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knows that the 
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| be influential meeting was held at Birming- 
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others 
These 
prospects af this people spear 


for Bibles for learners of the Catechism. 


Ms officially contradicts, the death of 
Francisco Madiai, and says that every body 
prisoners confined in the 
with kindness, humanity, and philanthropy. 


m,, england, on the 21st in behalf of 
Florentine prieoners, Madisi and his 
wife... A. petition to the Queen was voted, 
seliciting her Majesty to remonstrate with 
foreign powers. egainst persecution for reli- 
gious opitions. 


Acumi—-A motion. for)» new trial in 
the.case of Achilli.vs., Newman was argued 
before the,,Comrt of Queen’s Bench on the 
22¢ but no decision’: was then made, 
Lord Campbell saying that the Court would 
take time to consider their judgment. 


 Revivals.—The, Présbyterian of the 
West says a deeply interesting work of 
grace has. been in progress for some weeks 
at Lebanon, Ohio, and also that a powerful 
revival im progress at Piqua, Ohio. The 
work, in both cases, extends to all the evan- 
gelieal denominations. The Genessee Evan- 
gelist states that a revival of unusual pro- 
mise is néw ‘in’ progress at Geneseo Acade- 
my, Néw York. ‘We learn, also, that there 
his been an extensive revival at Bedford, 
Pennsylvania, commencing in the Presby- 
ferian church of which the Rev. T. K. Da- 
vis-ig pastor, 


Pressyrery or Rocuester.— This Pres- 

bytery,' which has been independent for 
some years, spent some time at its recent 
sessions Brockport,, New York, in dis- 
ssing a'proposition to send Commission- 
eri to the General Assembly. ‘After a full 
discussion, the resolution was lost by a tie 
vote, 13 to 13—several non liquets. So 
says the Genessee Evangelist. 


TUNES. 

LATE, have received a letter from a ven- 
»,;,-enerable minister, finding fanlt with. 
of the “ old tunes’’ in 
a¢ommunication' which appeared in a re- 
esht bomber of our paper. He asks if it 
that Ganges” is, in fact, the old 
song ‘‘of the “Indien Philosopher,” the 
words to which were by no means devo- 
tional; and says that he has sung it in his 
boyhood, “fifty years ago.” We have 
never been much in favour of carrying the 
spoils of the Egyptians into the sanctuary 
by converting secular tunes into Church 
music; but Ganges was on the list or- 
dered to be! inserted, ia the Psalmodist by 
the General Assembly; and our respected 
correspondent will remember that few of 
the present generation have ever -heard it 
to any other than sacred words. We sup- 
pose that the South and West would rise 
up, almost with one accord, in defence of 
the old tune they have so often sung in re- 
vivals, to “ Awak’d by Sinai’s awful sound.” 


EMPLOYMENT FOR POOR WOMEN 


WO communications have reached us in 
reference to our remarks on the im- 
portance of devising some means of relief 
for poor females, expressing sympathy in 
the object. The correspondent to whom 
we previously alluded, says he would have 
funds raised for establishing places for the 
sale of work made by poor seamstresses, so 
that they should be fairly remunerated for 
their labour, and yet have the articles sold 
as cheap as they could be purchased else- 
where. A lady writes us that an establish- 
ment for instructing poor females in culinary 
operations is: much needed, and that such 
instruction would qualify many for finding 
comfortable homes, who are now struggling 
for a miserable subsistence. ‘The wants of 
this needy class deserve far more considera- 
tion from the benevolent than they have 
heretofore received. We commend the ob- 
ject to the many excellent Christian ladies 
in our churches, who have hearts to fee) for, 


and. hands to help the poor of their sex. 


> 


ROMISH EDITORS: 
Slowing inforebetinn is given in an 
‘editorial late number of the Zpis- 
Tt may net be‘known to many of our 
readers the: iéditdrs of the Catholic 
Herald,:ithe» def the Valley, the 
Pittsburgh ic, and the Freeman's 
connected with our 
C arch: of these asp 
anost, he “furious, of any in the 
believe not one of the. 
four sdijors was trained in the Episcopal 
Chareh. Ys the son of « Scotch Pres: 
byteriait minister, the father of another was 
?thie early atsociations of the third | 
“the fourth ancertain.” 
diay” Very true; but wore 
‘One’ these gentlemen heralded 
with notes of triumph as converts to “ the 
Chureh,” when they became Episcopalians? 
We that our E pis- 
ould, perhaps, find that in 
ad gained a loge.” ‘Ie 


| halve been veli- | 
paimie persons who could | 


' 


-was 40| abhieve, after living acting 
‘brief day,;:has sunk into imbecility and dis- 


Georgey ruined the cause of Hungarian 
liberty more effectually than could have 
been done by the combined forces of Russia 
and Austria; because, being entrusted with 
ite safe keeping, he betrayed it from within. 
So, while the citadel of Christianity stands 
uninjured from external assaults, it may 
have its gates thrown wide open to the ene- 
my, by those who profess to be its defenders. 
There are, unquestionably, many salutary 
truths in these books, though not always ex- 
pressed in the best terms, and seldom calcula- 
ted to produce their legitimate effect, from the 
bad society in which they are found. To 
these, of course, we do not object; we only 
complain, that from the connection into which 
they are brought, they may beguile the un- 
wary reader into an admission of what is 
positively erroneous. ie 
The book entitled «« New Themes for the 
Protestant Clergy,” and those which have 
subsequently appeared in its defence, pro- 
fessedly emanate from men who are with- 
in the camp, who proclaim to those with- 
out, that they have found, from personal in- 
spection, that its appointed guardians are in 
a state of wretched disorganization; that 
they are at war among themselves; that 
they are not hearty in their allegiance, and 
that the only bond which holds them togeth- 
er is cupidity and a desire to fatten on the 
spoils. Taking advantage of their position, 
and of the confidence reposed in them, they 
have exaggerated the real faults of those 
who profess to be servants of the Lord and 
soldiers of the cross, and superadded to them 
such as are purely imaginary. “# 
‘If we have at all understood the drift 
of these publications, Yhey set out with 
this principle—that the chief feature of 
the gospel of Christ’is charity and its in- 
culcation. This proposition will strike the 
reader very favourably, provided the term 
charity is used in its most comprehen- 
sive sense, as consisting in supreme love 
to God, and that tender regard for our 


| neighbour which will induce us to seek 


his highest good. But when the term is 
restricted, as it seems, in a great measure, 
to be in these volumes, to the mere relief of 
man’s temporal necessities, then it is mani- 
festly untrue that the gospel, either by its pre- 
cepts, or by the example of its divine founder, 
gives to such charity a pre-eminent place. It 
is certainly one feature of the gospel, which 
will be comprehended in the scheme of every 
true Christian’s belief and practice; but 
not its chief one. In order even to under- 
stand it, to say nothing of its right perform- 
ance, a man must attend to other and pre- 
liminary duties, which may justly be called 
pre-eminent. He must believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and repose in his atonement; 
he must receive justification through his 
righteousness; he must be transformed by 
the renewing of his mind; he must, in a 
word, become practically and personally con- 
versant with the credenda of religious reve- 
lation, before he can comprehend its agenda. 
Now, if every Christian must start with 
a religious faith, it is all important to his 
best welfare that he should be rightly in- 
structed in what he is to believe. And if 
this be important for any one man, then it 
must be equally important for all other men; 
and if it be important for all men to have a 
right faith in what God has revealed, then 
unquestionably it becomes incumbent on the 
teachers of religion to expend their main 
strength in inculcating the great doctrines 
of religion, and in winning their fellow-men 
to the faith which is essential to salvation. 
Yet these and such like precious doctrines 
are, in the opinion of these writers, officiously 
and mischievously obtruded on the people 
from the pulpit, to the neglect of the higher 
doctrine of charity! Unhappily, as we think, 
never was the pulpit less justly chargeable 
with excess in doctrinal preaching. A more 
faithful and discriminating exhibition of 
these doctrines would, we think, characterize 
a new era of revival; and we cannot imagine 
how they can be depreciated or postponed by 
any who have experienced their saving effi- 
cacy. | 
Is it true, however, that the doctrine of 
Christian charity is displaced from its true 
position in the pulpit? These writers affirm 
it, and with a temerity which is absolutely 
startling, charge the delinquency on the 
whole body of Christian ministers. This 
wholesale condemnation is the evidence not of 
a judicious, but of an impetuous spirit. Do 


| they know the whole body of Christian min- 


isters, and are they acquainted with the pri- 
vate and public history of their life-long 
labours? If they are not, they are not com- 
petent to judge in the matter, and certainly 
are not warranted in drawing such sweeping 
conclusions. Would a man be justified in 
branding the whole medical profession with 
empiricism, or the whole legal profession 
with mere pettifogging, from _a dozen or a 
hundred unfavourable instances which might 
have fallen under his observation? And are 
God’s chosen ambassadors to be treated with 
a discourtesy and harshness which would be 


| tolerated in no similar case? There must be 


prejudice, if not something worse, in this un- 

inguishing denunciation; and especially 
when this is not the only crime alleged against 
them, but all the evils in the world and 
Church are, by implication and insiauation, 
traced to their neglect. Perhaps an experi- 
ence of many years, and an intimacy with 
hundreds of God’s ministera, may be admit- 


ted as a legitimate offset to such assertions. 


We pretend not that we have found any of | 
them but we have seen them in more 
then their public labours; we have witnessed 
their toils and self-denial; we have heard. 
their prayers, and been admitted to their expe- 
rience; we have had communion with them 
in those searet and feelings which | 


, his apostacy and ruin! 
‘Tt is our confident conviction that the cause 
of Christian charity cannot be more safely 
entrusted to any class of men, than to those 
whose lives are consecrated to it. 
The religious reading of these pretended 
reformers must be extremely limited, if they 
have not found even the charity which is 
confined to man’s physical necessities, illus- 
trated and enforced in hundreds of the- 
ological. treatises ing from ministers 
of the gospel; and their knowledge of the 
‘pulpit must be equally deficient, if they 
have not heard, in hundreds of instances, 
the same subject emphatically urged from the 
sacred desk. ‘Such, at least, has been our 
‘experience; and no class of men have we 
found whose benevolent sympathies are so 
promptly awakened by the distresses of their 
fellow men, or whose hand and purse are so 
open for their relief. They may not be 
so much inclined to crotchety theories as 
some others; they may not drive a one- 
idea scheme with such reckless di 
of all other ideas; but they are the men 
who act. Where is there a benevolent in- 
stitution in the old or new world (Girard 
College excepted,) which has not originated 
in the promptings of the clergy, or received 
their co-operation? And in the higher walks 
of charity, are not these the men who toil 
as missionaries on our frontiers; and in the 
respective spheres in which they are placed, 
labour, with tears and prayers, for the sal- 
vation of men? Writers on “‘ New Themes” 
may tauntingly say, why are they not found 
in the lanes and alleys of our great cities, 
carrying bread to the hungry and clothes to 
the naked? Why are they not engaged in 
preaching to the poor? In a measure they 
are; but, as they are neither omnipotent 
nor omnipresent, they cannot perform all 
work, or be found in all places. 
- It might be retorted, why are not lay- 
men, who spend their time in writing “New 
Themes,” or “Protestant Olergymen” who 
endorse them, found engaged in this work 
to which they give paramount importance? 
How much more potent would their example 
be than their rebukes! There is, however, a 
great fallacy in this sneer against the clergy. 
All men are blind, and naked, and poor, 
and wretched by nature, and those who have 
kept themselves from poverty by their mo- 
rality, or made themselves rich by their in- 
dustry, have souls as precious as those who 
fester in their vices in the most degraded pur- 
lieus of our cities. To them, also, must the 
charity of the gospel be preached; and when 
collected in congregations, they require the 
whole service, or the greater part of the ser- 
vice, of those whom they have chosen as their 
spiritual guides. What would these congrega- 
tions, considering the well known and down- 
ward tendencies of human nature, become, 
should they be deserted by their pastors, 
who, under the light of «« New Themes,” had 
gone out on their wandering tours of a more 
enlarged philanthropy? From the earliest 
ages, Christians have been gathered into 
churches, and these have been placed under 
supervision. If all the destitute are 
not reached, let Christian laymen, instead of 
assailing an already occupied ministry, bring 
forth their wealth in the support of mission- 
aries and schools in the most degraded 
places; let them devote their personal effort 
to the work, and carry with them the bread 
and garments which a suffering humanity 
may require, and we promise them the cor- 
dial co-operation of the clergy. 

But we respectfully submit it to the can- 
did and reflecting, if the allegation is just, that 
the claims of charity are so wholly overlooked 
as these writers would have us believe. Is 
there no charity in our domestic missionary 
societies, which send the gospel, with all its 
restraining and refining influences, to the 
rude settlements on our frontiers, or in 
those who undertake the self-denying and 
toilsome mission? Is there no charity in 
our foreign missionary societies, which send 
the intelligence of a free salvation to the be- 
sotted heathen, and furnish them with the 
lights of education and the arts of civiliza- 
tion? Is there no charity in our Publica- 
tion Societies, which furnish the poor with a 
cheap and well adapted literature? Is there 
no charity in our Sunday-schools, which not 
only teach, but clothe the neglected children 
of the poor? Is there no charity in our 
Dorcas societies, our houses of industry, our 
provident societies, our children’s homes, 
our Magdalene societies, our soup societies, 
our various female benevolent societies, our 
tract visitors, to say nothing of those larger 
institutions which provide for the blind, the 
deaf, the orphan, the widow, the youthful 
delinquent, the sick and infirm, and the 
thousand concealed channels, through which 
charity is flowing to the poor? Christianity, 
degenerate as it may be, is the source and 
support of all these. And yet we are as- 
sailed with the morbid complaint that Chris- 
tians have never learned their proper voca- 
tion! and the existing Church has no bright 
side to charm the beholder ! 

While impelled to this defence of the 
ministry, we are fully disposed to acknow- 
ledge, that while none of its incumbents can 
boast of their achievements before God; while 
all are beset with infirmities, and some are sad- 
ly neglectful of their appropriate work, there 
is no sufficient reason for that general dis- 
paragement of them, of which we complain. 
They have not been treacherous to their 
trust; they have not abused and perverted 
the gospel of Christ; they have not, especial- 
ly in this country, corrupted the Church; 
they are not the sinners above all men, who 
frustrate the plans of a genuine philanthro- 
py- It is an injustice and cruelty so to pre- 
sent them before a scofing world. While 
we freely concede that the Church of Christ 
should do much more than it at present ac- 
complishes, and while we painfully acknow- 
ledge that the wealth in possession of the 
professed disciples of Christ, is in no ade- 
quate measure consecrated to the cause of 
religion, we are not willing to admit that 
the delinquency is to be chiefly accredited 
to the indifference of the clergy. Is it not 
notorious, that they insist with peculiar em- 
phasis on the duty of distributing, and are 
complained of as the great public beggars 
of the age? We presume the congregations 
are few indeed which complain of their min- 
isters that they too seldom introduce the 
claims of benevolence in all its aspects to 
their notice from the pulpit. 

There is another aspect in which this sub- 
ject is to be viewed. Suppose we should ad- 
mit, in the fullest extent, the validity of the 
complaint, that the doctrine of Christian cha- 
rity has been utterly misunderstood and mis- 
taken, and that the Church should be aro 
to a juster sense of its nature and importance, 
why should not all this have been insisted 
on by’ professedly Christian men, in a more 
charitable and Christian temper? Persua- 
sive argument is much more effectual for 
reform than denunciation. Why should a 


style be adopted which betrays more of per- 


PRE 


and “private 
earnest seal? If the ministry 


simuated, a Christian man, insteadef revel- 
ling in its exposure, should pour ogt before 
his bitter tears and i 

ers, and then address himself to the remedy. 
It was a beautiful characteristic of our 
Lord, ‘that he did not break the. bruised 
reed, nor quench the smoking flax; aad how 
commendable, in the case before us, would 
it have been to imitate hisexample! When 
we take up these volumes, we are pained at 
every step at the evident want of that charity 
which thinketh no evil. There is more of 
than toreform. The clergy are unfaithful— 
they are anxious chiefly about the loaves and 
‘fishes—they love fat livings, (alas! how very 
few attain the object of their love!)}—they 
are ambitious and tim i are 
contracted in their views—they are not to 
be trusted—and such benevolent institutions 
as Girard College prosper the more, because 
they are excluded from any participation in 
its management. Anchoring themselves in 
harbour by their creeds, they have none of 
the spirit of «Young America,”’ in launch- 
ing into the deep after unexplored truth— 
in a word, contrary to the benevolent design 
of their Master in their appointment, they 
are, as a class, mischievous, and not useful. 

And then the Church answers none of 
the ends of its organization—it is a commu- 
nity wholly out of joint—it is occupied with 
the trifling affairs of discipline—it is fed on 
musty and useless doctrines—it perverts the 
minds of its children by catechisms—it is 
engaged in bitter dissensions—it extends 
itself only by private quarrels and divisions 
—it has no heart of charity. ‘ 

Theological Seminaries too, are nurseries 
of mischief, and their professors sit at their 
ease, and care not to inquire into the real 
wants of the world; and the religious news- 
paper press is vapid, silly, and dishonest, and, 
of course, worse than useless. 

Thus runs the strain—thus spreads the 
work of destruction—everything in the 
Church of Christ is to be overthrown in the 
name of Christian charity! How strange 
the ambition which fires the temple with no 
ability—shall we say no wish?—to build a 
better ! 

We do not pretend to affirm that the writers 
alluded to, adopt each other’s views in all these 
respects ; nay, in some points they differ; but 
their mutual endorsement renders them equal- 
ly responsible and culpable. The whole ten- 
dency of their books is not to awaken a more 
healthful spirit in the Church, but to expose 
it to the scorn of the world. Infidels will gloat 
over these pretended revelations; they will 
shout, So we would have it; they will use the 
weapons placed in their hands, fora more de- 
termined assault against Christianity; they 
will use the witnesses from within the 
Church against the Church. If this will 
afford these writers any consolation, let them 
enjoy it for the brief season which may be 
allowed. Our earnest hope is, that they 
may live to repent of wounding Christ in 
the house of his friends. That they will be 
ashamed of their work, either here or here- 
after, we have not a doubt. The Church 
will survive the assaults of spurious friends, 
as well as of open enemies. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN VIRGINIA. 


HE article of the New York Observer, 
onthe “Decline of Presbyterianism in 
Virginia,” charging the Virginia brethren 
with having brought on this “decline,” by 
forsaking the voluntary societies for a too ex- 
clusive attachment to their own Boards, and 
alluding to the appointment of a Committee 


has had the bottom knocked out of i® most 
effectually. The Rev. M. D. Hoge of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, writes to the Observer, that 
the Synod of Virginia ‘‘never even contem- 
plated the appointment of a committee for 
any such purpose” as that alluded to by the 
Observer, nor does he regard Presbyterian- 
ism in that Synod as declining. He says: 

“It is true, that in our good old common- 
wealth we have had occasion deeply to de- 
plore the prevalence of that apathy in spi- 
ritual things, and that want of fervid, heart- 
warming, life-constraining piety, which has 
been the melancholy characteristic of almost 
the entire Church during the past year; but 
of late there have been some indications of 
a brighter era. A more earnest spirit seems 
to be pervading our clergy—a more lively 
interest is manifested in our institutions— 
in the great objects of Christian benevolence, 
and in all that pertains to the prosperity of 
our Zion. ‘The hearts of many pastors, 
and of many private Christians, are stirred 
with strong desires for the return of such 
times of refreshing as we have often enjoy- 
ed within our bounds; and I trust, Messrs. 
Editors, that at the next meeting of our Sy- 
nod, we may have occasion to rejoice in the 
revival and the advancement of Presbyte- 
rianism in Virginia.” | 

What now becomes of the Observer’s homi- 
ly on the evils of Presbyterians sustaining 
too exclusively their own Boards? 


— 


A ROYAL PREACHER. 


HE February number of Putnam’s Maga- 
zine contains a very curious article from 
the Rev. John H. Hanson, an Episcopal 
minister, whose character is endorsed by the 
Rev. Dr. Hawkes, endeavouring to prove 
that the Rev. Eleazer Williams, an Episco- 
pal missionary among the Indians at Green 
Bay, is the son of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, and the lawful Bourbon heir to 
the throne of France, no less a person, indeed, 
than Louis XVII. Before the light of 
the last few years broke in upon him, Mr. 
Williams had considered himself the son of 
Thomas Williams, a man of mixed Indian 
descent, and, in the fourth generation of 
that family, of the Rev. John Williams of 
Deerfield, Massachusetts, who, in the six- 
teenth century, was taken captive by the 
Indians. His hitherto reputed mother was 
a full-blood Indian woman. A variety of 
testimony, of various degrees of probability 
and improbability, is adduced in proof of his 
royal lineage—the strongest point, perhaps, 
being information to that effect, said to have 
been communicated to him by the Prince de 
Joinville, when’ in this country, who at the 
same time presented him with a handsomely 
written parchment, which the missionary 
was desired to sign, abdicating all claims to 
the throne of France in favour of Louis 
Philippe, on condition that the private pro- 
perty of the Bourbon royal family should be 
restored to him. 

The Literary World does not think that 
Mr. Williams has fairly made out his 
case. Upon the validity of these claims, 
we do not pretend to give an opinion. 
Such a thing is within the bounds of 
possibility, and, arguing from the. history 
of God’s providences, it would appear to 
us by no means strange that the heir to 
a throne which has at various times made 
such havoc of the saints of God, should 
now be an exile in the wildernesses of a 
foreign land. Mr. Williams is in poverty; 
his bome is, and has been, among the In- 

d toil. So far as his highest interests are 
concerned, he has better hopes, we are as- 
sured, than if he had been nurtured in 
palaces, and were now wearing a crown. 
But it is not God’s way to allow races and 
dynasties, who wear out his saints, rf a 
unpunished. He visita the iniquities of the 


rations. ow 


by the Synod, to consider this «decline,”_ 


literally have we seen ful- 
filled, in the of France, the scrip- 
tural declaration, that «For the transgres- 
sions of @ land their rulers shall be many.” 
Inquisition will doubtless be made for the 
butcheries of St. Bartholomew’s; and, with- 
out pronouncing on the truth or falsehood 
of Mr. Hanson’s argument in behalf of the 
Indian missionary, we repeat, that it would 
not seem to us a thing at all incredible, that 
a descendant of the persecutors of God’s 
chosen ones, should now be a poor wanderer 
in the wilds of a distant land, divested of all 
the ions and power to which his birth 
gave him claim, and uncertain as to his 
very parentage, and as to who he himself 
may be. Certain it is, that Louis Philippe, 
the citizen king, was an exile, and that when 
the French people chose an Emperor for 
themselves, he also was driven out, and 
ended his days on a barren rock in a dis- 
tant sea. 


“BOARD OF PUBLICATION AND 
 COLPORTAGE. 


HE increasing popularity of the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, and the 
new fields which are opening for its opera- 
tions, indicate the necessity for an extension 
of its system of colportage. While it is 
multiplying its excellent publications, its 
efficiency and usefulness must depend on its 
facilities for distributing them among the 
churches. These are spread over a wide 
territory, and many of them are planted on 
the outskirts and in positions far removed 
from the central marts of business; so that 
even where the disposition to obtain these 
books exists, the difficulties of obtaining them 
are almost insuperable. No method is so. 
well calculated to meet the exigency as the 
system of colportage, by which the books 
are carried to the very doors of the people. 
Thus far, it has worked admirably, and 
many congregations have been deeply in- 
debted to its influence. It must at once be 
apparent to those who reflect on the subject, 
that the Board could not, even if its capital 
were greatly increased, carry forward this 
work without special aid from the Church. 
With its present means, it can manufacture 
the books, while it must entrust their ex- 
tended distribution to the benevolence of 
those who appreciate the importance of the 
work. The colportage fund is necessarily 
distinguished from the working capital of 
the Board; and to the prompt enlargement 
of this, we earnestly direct attention. Every 
church, according to its means, should con- 
tribute to this. The present Secretary of 
the Board, active and diligent as he is, can- 
not possibly make a personal application to 
a tithe of the churches. Where he does 
make his appeals, we bespeak for him a gen- 
erous response; and from the churches he 
would wish to visit if he could, we hope to 
hear by their willing offerings. Room-might 
readily be found for a hundred additional 
colporteurs, and the men could be obtained, 
if the means of their support were provided. 
Let there be a united effort, therefore, for 
the increase of the colportage fund. Its 
success will happily tell upon the increased 
prosperity of our Church. 


POPERY AND COMMON ‘SCHOOLS. 


Bistor O’Connor of Pitisburgh, Penn- 

sylvania, has addressed a letter to 
Governor Bigler of Pennsylvania, taking 
ground against the common school system, 
after the fashion of Archbishop Hughes. 
Like the latter, he is desirous that Roman- 
ists should be permitted to put their hands 
into the public treasury, and use the public 
school funds for the promotion of sectarian 
ends. The Rev. Dr. Jacobus, of the West- 
ern Theological Seminary, has published 
two letters in the Pittsburgh papers, also 
addressed to Governor Bigler, in reply to 
the Roman Catholic Bishop, showing up 
very effectively the designs of Popery in 
this movement, and the probable results, in 
case they should succeed. We have no 
idea, however, that there will be any such 
perversion of the school funds. If Roman- 
ists desire denominational schools, let them 
do as Protestants are doing,—sustain them 
at their own charges. 


TROUBLED THOUGHTS OF GOD. 


66 thought upon God, and was trou- 

bled’” said the Psalmist; and so 
might all, in some sense, say. The wicked, 
especially, have reason to be troubled when 
their thoughts are turned God-ward. But 
little do they find in the glories of the 
Divine character, in the principles of his 
government, in the declarations of his word, 
in the ways of his providence, to give them 
comfort. They have reason to cry out, 
“ All these things are against me.” The 
attributes of God are a consuming fire to 
them; the constitution of his government 
requires the destruction of transgressors; 
his word denounces a coming vengeance, 
and the ways of his providence show that 
he will not suffer the wicked to go unpun- 
ished. These are fearful truths, which, on 
proper reflection, must come home to the 
heart and conscience of the unconverted. 
Hence they strive to put God far from 
them. In so far as they can accomplish it, 
he is not in all their thoughts. Hence they 
dislike faithful preaching, and at length ab- 
sent themselves from it, when it continues 
to disturb their peace. They have no relish 
for revivals of religion, for fuueral occa- 
.sions, for the chamber of death—for any 
thing which brings God nigh. And when, 
by any means, they are forced to contem- 
plate the relations they bear to the Most 
High; when some providence alarms them; 
when conscience awakes in the stillness of 
the night season; when the still small voice 
of the Spirit turns their attention to slighted 
duties, privileges misimproved, the cross 
trampled upon, and salvation neglected, a 
coming judgment and a fearful eternity, the 
wicked are filled with uneasiness and con- 
sternation, and the thought of God troubles 
them. 

Thoughts upon God maf also awaken 
discomfort and distress in the minds of 
Christians. God has been to them a kind 
and gracious Heavenly Father. He long 
spared them and bore with them when 
wandering in the mazes of sin. He contin- 
ued to follow them in their wicked ways, 
saying most pathetically, “O, Ephraim, 
how can I give thee up!” He gave his Son 
to die for them. He sent his Spirit to en- 
lighten and regenerate them. He convinced 
them of sin. He pitied them in their 
distress. He invited them to return, and 
graciously received them; crowned them 
with his love, aad made them his sons and 
daughters — heirs expectant of immortal 
blessedness. And yet, how far they have 
lived from their heavenly vocation! How 
often they have forgotten God their Re- 
deemer, and wounded him in the house of 
his friends! How little have they accom- 
plished for the extension of his kingdom in 
the world! ‘How much has prayer been but 


an empty sound upon their lips—how cold 


the love in their hearts; how beclouded 
their hopes; how small their faith! When 
we think of what God°our Father, our Re- 
deemer, has done and is doing for us, and 
of the glorious things he yet shall do, what 
reason have’we for sincere humiliation, and 
real heart-troubles! 
“ What have we done for him who died, 
To save our wretched souls t” 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S TESTIMONY. 


HE last hours of the great statesman 
were occupied in preparing the fol- 
lowing declaration of his belief in the Chris- 
tian religion, and when finished, he said, 
“ ‘This is the inscription to be placed on my 
monument:” 


times shaken 
but my heart has alw 
gospel of Jesus Ch 


production. 


very depth of my 
‘The whole history of man 
proves it. 


“DANIEL WEBSTER. 


MISSIONARY TO THE CHINESE IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


UR readers have been apprised that the 
Rev. William Speer, formerly a mis- 
sionary in China, had been sent to Califor- 
nia by our Board of Foreign Missions, to 
labour among the Chinese there. The 
Presbyterian Advocate gives the following 
extract from a letter received from Mr. 
Speer, since his arrival, giving an encour- 
aging account of his prospects. 

“The missionary work among the Chi- 
nese has proved very interesting thus far, 
I have been received very cordially by this 

ple. Many of our mission scholars 
from Canton, Hong-Kong, and Macao, and 
merchants, and others that I knew, are 
here engaged in trade or mining. I have 
not yet opened a chapel, but am engaged in 
visiting their sick, distributiug tracts, and 
preparing the way for future and active la- 
bours amongst them. The Chinese lan- 
guage comes back to me much more easily 
than I had expected. Much sympathy is 
expressed in the work by our Christian 
friends here.” 


Crelesiastical Record. 


The Rev. J. A. A. Morgan was ordained and 
installed pastor of the church at Southampton, 
New York, on the 20th ult., by the Presbytery 
of Long Island. Sermon by the Rev. E. Hopper 
of Sag Harbour, from 1 Cor. ix. 16; the Rev. 
E. C. Wines of East Hampton, Moderator, put 
the constitutional questions, and gave the charge 
to the pastor; the Rev. C. H. Edgar of Bridge 
Hampton, gave the charge to the people. 

The Rey. Joseph Sanderson was installed 
pastor of the Stanton street Presbyterian 
church, New York, on the 2d inst., by the 
Second Presbytery of New York. The Rev. 
Dr. McElroy preached the sermon; the Rev. 
Mr. Phraner gave the charge to the pastor, 
and the Rey. Mr. Platt the charge to the people. 
The Rev. Mr. Lillie, the former pastor, closed 
the exercises with prayer. 

The Rev. R. H. Reid having resigned his 
pastoral charge at Anderson Court House, South 
Carolina, has removed to Spartanburg District. 
His post office is Spartanburg Court House, 
South Carolina. 

The Rev. H. R. Raymond, having accepted 
a call to the church at Marion, Alabama, 
wishes correspondents and others to address 
accordingly. 

The Rey. T. D. Hoover having removed to 
Princeton, New Jersey, would request his cor- 
respondents to address him at that place. 

The Rey. Mr. Kirk of Boston, and the Rev. 
Mr. Eldridge of New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
have declined calls to take charge of congrega- 
tions in Philadelphia. 


For the Presbyterian. 
TOO LATE. 


Soon after my entrance on the min- 
istry, I made the acquaintance of Mr. 
H , a much respected and prosper- 
ous merchant of the village where I 
resided. He was a man of good un- 
derstanding, well acquainted with his 
business, and thoroughly devoted to it, 
and very correct in his general deport- 
ment. But he rarely ever entered the 
house of God. The population of the 
village was remarkable for church-go- 
ing—there being but few who were not 
regular attendants on the services of 
the sanctuary—but Mr. H was one 
of the few who ‘‘cared for none of 
these things.”” From circumstances, not 
necessary to be mentioned, we were 
thrown a good deal together. I found 
him always ready to show whatever of 
respect and kindness is considered due 
to ministers of the gospel; but still he 
was seldom among my hearers. At 
length, he was married to a lady who 
had long been a professing Christian, 
and who, there was reason to hope, was 
truly pious; but, notwithstanding his 
great attachment to her, and her influ- 
ence over him, he generally allowed 
her to go alone to the house of God. 

Meanwhile, the world seemed to be 
going well with him. His business 
was, probably, the largest in the place. 
From poverty, he had already acquired 
what might be regarded wealth. He 
had provided himself with a comforta- 
ble home; and with little to molest him, 
was probably saying to himself, ‘ Soul, 
take thine ease.” 

Just then, a most unexpected visitor 
approached and laid him low. He was 
attacked with a malignant fever, which 
very soon rendered his recovery doubt- 
ful. From the first, I was concerned for 
him, and earnestly desired to urge 
upon him to improve, even this time of 
sickness, by endeavouring to make his 

eace. with God; but, through false 
aan some who were about him— 
knowing that he had lived in indiffer- 
ence as to his religious interests— 
thought the subject would be unplea- 
sant, and might, perhaps, excite him, 
and do him injury; and hence, threw 
obstacles in the way. 

But the footsteps of the fiery disease 
tarried not, and soon it became evident 
to all, that he was approaching that 
“bourne from which no traveller re- 
turns.” Then I was sent for. “I re- 

ret to see you so sick, Mr. H.,” said 
i, “but IT hope you feel that your ill- 
ness has come from an all-wise and 
gracious God, and that you are pre- 
aring for whatever result may seem 
best to him.”” For a moment he fixed 
his eyes upon me—but his flushed face 
was soon turned away, and he made no 
reply. “I do wish, my dear friend,” 
continued I, “that you could be in- 
duced to turn your thoughts to the con- 
cerns of your soul, Of all things, the 
welfare of your soul is incomparably 
the most important. You know that in 
our natural state you cannot see God 
in peace; and you know, too, that God 
is willing to be reconciled. ‘God so 
loved the world, that he gave his onl 
begotten Son, that whosoever believet 
in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’ Jesus Christ kindly in- 


for elf,\or for others, by a single 


too, to'ome to him; and says, that he 
that cometh he will in no wise cast out, 
The terms of salvation ate very simple; 
it is only believe, and be saved.” — 

For any interest in what was said, I 
ight as well have been talking to the 
walls. He was not delirious. His 
mind was perfectly clear. He under- 
stood every word was uttered; but 
he was indifferent. Though on the 
verge of eternity, with but a few hours 
separating him from the awful gulf, and 
though he knew his danger, he seemed 
entirely unconcerned. At length, wish- 
ing to dismiss an unwelcome subject, he 
turned to me, and reaching out his 
hand, as if to take leave of me, he said, 
“These things are all very important, 
Mr. N.;” but this is not the time or 
ev to attend to them. It is too 
ate.” Unwilling to remain where my 
presence was painful, I bade him adieu, 
not, however, without again urging him 
to look to Jesus. Before many hours 
had passed, the soul of Mr. H. had 
gone into the presence of God. 

“Too late!” Yes,” thought I, as 
I left the house, “ perhaps it is too 
late.” A sick bed is not the most fa- 
vourable place for fixing the thoughts 
on spiritual things, as even many of 
God’s people have testified. How terri- 
ble to have the-great neglected work 
of life crowded upon one, amid the 
rackings of such a fever, and the 
anxiety and uncertainty as to the re- 
sult! I do not much wonder that Mr. 
H. said it was too late. But before 
this sickness came it was not too late. 
Sabbath after Sabbath had come and 
gone, when it was not too late. Many 
years God had kindly spared him, 
when it was not too late. 

Reader, take care that, like Mr. H., 
you do not in health neglect the great 
salvation, and then, when the last sick- 
ness comes, like him have to say, “It is 
too late.” Re 


the Presbyterian. 
Letters to Delinquent Church Mem- 
bers.—NO,. XVII. 


TO ONE WHO 18 NEGLECTFUL OF THE COMMON 
COURTESIES OF LIFB. 

The subject on which I am about to 
address you, does not, I acknowledge, 
necessarily involve any moral delin- 
quency; and yet it has an important 
bearing ms your Christian character 
and usefulness. You must bear with 
me, when I tell you, that your defi- 
— here is so marked that it escapes 
the observation of nobody. Even those 
who are themselves far from what could 
be desired in this respect, not only take 
refuge behind your example, but ac- 
knowledge that your example would 
justify much more than they should be 
willing to practice. 

Do not think, however, that I have 
any wish to see you turned into a 
dandy, or becoming a slave to etiquette, 
or trying to work yourself into con- 
formity to all the burdensome and un- 
meaning requirements of modern s0- 
ciety. You may be all that I wish, 
without ever being trained at a dan- 
cing-school, or brought in contact with 
what is technically called the world of 
fashion. What I have to exhort you 
to, is quite as much a negative as a 
positive — I mean it consists in 
avoiding the wrong as truly as in prac- 
ticing the right. You are accustomed, 
for instance, to indulge yourself, even 
in refined society, in lounging and 
awkward postures, as if you had for- 
gotten that you were not reposing in 
absolute solitude. You approach two 
persons who are engaged in conversa- 
tion, and you thrust in a remark which 
is in no wise called for, with a view to 
give the conversation a different turn, 
or, as the case may be, to direct atten- 
tion to yourself. You answer a res- 
pectful question, that is asked you, in 
a rude and indecent manner, as if the 
question itself had taken the form of an 
insult. You even use the weed in a 
gentleman’s parlour, and after you are 
gone, the carpet bears witness that you 
had gone neither to the window nor to 
the , while the disgusting process 
was going on. Some person asks your 
influence in his behalf when you are in 
a hurry, and, instead of decently ex- 
cusing yourself, for want of time, you 
make some offensive and severe remark 
that leaves a sting behind, which is, 
perhaps, never extracted. In short, 
you act out, continually, a rough and 
uncultivated nature. You take counsel 
of nothing beyond the feeling or the 
convenience of the moment. Nobod 
doubts that you have mind enough, and, 
perhaps, heart enough; but in manners 
you are sadly,-culpably deficient. 

Now it cannot be disguised that this 
neglect of common civilities has become 
so much a matter of habit with you, 
that there is little prospect of its yield- 
ing to any other than a course of vigor- 
ous and continued effort. If you ima- 
gine that the evil will gradually correct 
itself, without any particular exertion 
on your part, you greatly mistake; it 
will only become more inveterate and 
more hopeless. You mast feel that it 
is a@ matter of real moment, and you 
must bring a strong resolution to bear 
upon, and must persevere in your ef- 
forts till your friends, who deal with 
you most honestly, shall tell you that 
nothing of it remains. What lies at 
the foundation of all good manners is 
truly benevolent feelings—a disposition 
to promote the happiness of those 
around you; and if you possess this 
disposition, and act habitually under 
its influence, what you have to do be- 
side, in order to gain the object, is 
comparatively little. If you will bear 
in mind the golden rule, of doing to 
others as you would that they should 
do to you, it will help you greatly in 
this matter; for it is impossible that 
any one should desire to have the ordi- 
nary courtesies of life dispensed with, 
in the treatment which he receives from 
others: Carry out this principle into 
all the details of social life—let it in- 
fluence you in all that you do and all 
that you say—and you will be surprised 
to find what a transformation this, of it- 
self, will have wrought upon your social 
character. It will cause you not only 
to avoid everything positively offensive, 
but to cultivate whatever is lovely and 
of good report. You must accustom 
yourself to pay due attention to little 
things. It is of these that life is, in a 
great degree, made up; and if ypu 
adopt the principle, in your social in- 
tercourse, of attending to the greater 
matters, and leaving the lesser ones to 
take care of themselves, you will find 
that everything will go wrong; you 
will make enemies instead of Fiends, 
and bring upon yourself reproach in- 
stead of securing favour. It is wonder- 
ful how much good or evil you may do 


en the manner in which you 
jon may be the means 
a friend. 


wor 


vites all the weary and heavy laden, | 


is a matter that 


has far more to do with your usefulness 


than you are aware of. There is a 
large portion of society from which a 
habit of rity and coarseness will 
do much to exclude you; and I am 
constrained to tell you, that I consider 
it a8 owing to this that your usefulness 
hitherto has been so circumscri 
There — indeed, some ae such 
extraordinary capacity, they can 
overleap this barrier, and make. them- 
selves felt, in spite of even the most 
offensive external demonstrations; but 
you may rest assured that even they do 
not accomplish all the good which they 
might, if they cultivated a bland and un- 
exceptionable manner. Even shose who 
admire them most, and over whom they 
exert the most controlling influence, are 
often heard to say that it is a pity that, 
so far as their manners are concerne 
they had not been cast in a different 
mould. 
I wish to urge this subject upon you 
not merely as a matter of social pro- 
priety, but chiefly as a matter of Chris- 
tian duty. You are bound, as a disci 
of Christ, to accomplish all the good you 
can; and in order to this, it is a 
lutely necessary, not only that you 
should cultivate good and generous dis- 
positions, but that the various little pro- 
ieties of life should be duly attended to. 
as it never occurred to you, moreover, 
that, in just so far as you are lacking 
in this respect, you fail to carry out the 
true spirit of the gospel; for it is not 
more certain that Christianity reveals 
the doctrine of salvation, or inculcates 
a wen morality, than that it teaches 
indirectly a system of the highest polite- 
ness; for though it gives no formal 
code of rules on this subject, it enjoins 
and creates principles of action that 
legitimately operate to produce such a 
result. It is not too much to say, that 
for the highest degree of genuine refine- 
ment, we are indebted to the same foun- 
tain of blessing from which we derive 
our religious consolations and our im- 
mortal 

Since I began to write this letter, I 
have thought of two individuals, both 
eminent clergymen, one among the 
living and one among the dead, as 
among the most striking examples I 
have known—the one of the offensive 
aye , which I wish you to lay aside; 
the other of the excellent quality, which 
I wish te to possess. The former is 
acknowledged on all hands to possess 
an intellect of a very high order; he 
has a much more than ordinary control 
of other minds, and I am not aware 
that any body questions the genuine- 
ness—I may say the elevation—of his 
Christian character. But there is no- 
thing winning or agreeable in his ex- 
terior. He shows a perfect contempt for 
all the usages of refined society. You 
cannot place him in any circumstances 
that prove embarrassing to him; for he 
cares so little for social forms, that it 
costs him not the least sacrifice to go 
directly in the face of them. You may 
make a request of him, with which it 
would cost him little or no pains to 
comply, and he brings out.a hard and 
unceremonious re Even when he 
means to say a kind thing, or perform 
a benevolent action, his manner is so 
repulsive as to make you almost wish 
that he had not spoken or acted. He 
sometimes shows himself a giant in the 
pulpit, but every body says that he is a 
boor out of it. But tis delightfal to turn 
to the other example, though it makes me 
sad to think that it is among the bright 
examples that have passed away, except 
as memory and gratitude have em- 
balmed them. The venerable man to 
whom I now refer, had the advantage 
of the most amiable natural dispositions, 
and of the most delicate perceptions of 
the fitting and beautiful in human. con- 
duct. He. had cultivated this part of 
his nature with the utmost care. It 
was manifest to all who saw him, that 
all his social conduct was shaped by 
rule; instead of refusing any thing 
which another had a right to require, 
his benevolence would always allow 
more than justice could demand. In 
whatever situation he was placed, you 
always felt that his bearing was at once 
manly and dignified, gentle and urbane. 
No man was more considerate than he 
of the feelings of others; and there was 
nothing but duty that he would not 
sacrifice to avoid wounding them. He 
did nothing that could reasonably of- 
fend; he neglected nothing that could 
properly contribute to the enjoyment 
of those around him. More than one 
generation must pass away, before he 
will be forgotten as a model of a Chris- 
tian gentleman. I think I hear you 
ask, who else could this be than Dr. 
MILLER? Monitor. 


Resignation of Bishop Ives. 


To the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of North Carolina. 
Rome, Wednesday, December 22, 1852. 
Dear Brethren—Some of you, at 
least, are aware that for years, doubts 
of the validity of my office as Bishop, 
have at times harassed my mind, and 
greatly enfeebled my action. At other 
times, it is true, circumstances have 
arisen to overrule these doubts, and to 
bring to my mind temporary relief. 
But it has been only temporary, for, in 
spite of resolutions to abandon the read- 
ing and the use of Catholic books; in 
om of earnest prayers and entreaties 
that God would protect my mind against 
the distressing influence of Catholic 
truth; and in spite of public and pri- 
vate professions and declarations, which 
in times of suspended doubt I sincerely 
made to shield myself from suspicion 
and win back the confidence of my dio- 
cese, which had been well nigh lost—in 
spite of all this, and of many other 
considerations which would rise up be- 
fore me, as the necessary consequence 
of suffering my mind to be carried for- 
ward in the direction in which my 
doubts pointed, these doubts would 
again return with increased and almost 
overwhelming vigour, goading me at 
times to the very borders of derange- 
ment. 
_ Under these doubts, I desired tempo- 
rary relief from duties that had become 
80 disquieting tome, and determined to 
accompany Mrs. Ives, whose health de- 
manded a change of climate, in a short 
absence abroad. But absence has 
brought no relief to my mind. Indeed, 
the doubts that disturbed it have grown 
into clear and settled convictions; so 
clear and settled that, without a viola- 
tion of conscience and honour, and 
every obligation of duty to God and his 
Church, I can no longer remain in my 
position. 
-I am called upon, therefore, to do an. 
act of self-sacrifice, in view of which all 
other self-sacrificing acts of my. life are 
less than nothing; called upon to sever 
the ties which have Been s ngthened 
by long years of love and forbearance, 
which have bound my heart to many of 
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eur Goverment towards a right position ‘upon 


thie "great ‘question’ ofthe Tight’ of worship. 
‘Thé ‘discussion in the. Senate, io which 
luded in  former-letier, hag made a profound 


| held through- 
out thie laid; ‘memorials will be poured in upon 


shall extefit ‘the: Aigis"of ‘er power over the 
déarest rights of her citizens abroad. It is un- 
worthy of a great, free, and intelligent Govern- 
and the pefson of her citizen, than upon his 
conscience... If a foreign power robs one of our 
podple of his purse, or of any material benefit, 
we demand reparation; but we have permitted 
our citizens tobe: robbed, by foreign laws, of 
the highest prerogatives and privileges of man, 
and haye raised. no. effective , remonstrance. 

‘the great Republic longer tolerate this 
to lay. aside “the highest style of man,” when 
he enters a foreign country, or be subject to 
penal inflictions? “We seek no propagandism 
at the hands of our Government; we simply 
ask protection. for. the of the rights of 
man—«@ right which our great charter pro- 
ngunoss “inalienable.” We simply ask that our 


gitisens, when lawfully resident or travelling | 


.people may enjoy Constantinople, at 
at St 


Rome; Ava, ‘Peking’ or st St. Petersburg, 
thé same, right. worship, God-which all for- 
i joyin our country. I would protect 


the freemen.of this broad land rally round 

.. Surely the papers that flaunt the title, 
“The Freeman’s Journal” will not acknowledge 
the misnomer, by opposing a movement so ob- 
viously dictated by every sentiment of liberty 
‘The Senate took up on Tuesday the resolu- 
tions reported at the last session, relating to the 
protection of our citizens under the Garay grant, 
for a railroad across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
Mr, Mason made a lucid expose of the subject, 
and insisted that it was the duty of our Govern- 
ment to hold Mexico to good faith in this mat- 
ter, and to protect our citizens against Mexican 


', [tis reported that the Everett and Crampton 
ing the fisheries, has been brought 


hither, and will'soon be before the Senate. 


'! Last week was probably the most industrious 
week of this Congress. Two important mea- 
sures were acted on, Mr. Hunter’s new ware- 
house bill, and the bill for the re-organization of 
the Navy. 
88 
shall expire; when the public warehouses shall 

‘discontinded, except in those ports where 

are may be no private ones. A license of from 

to $1000 te be paid to the Government for 
the privilege of keeping a warehouse. Various 
schemes for a railroad to the Pacific are urged. 
Senator Rusk’s is, perhaps, just now in the as- 
cendant. Mr Brodhead’s proposal to appro- 
riate $100,000 for a reconnoissance of a route, 
meets with favour, and will probably pass. 

A horrible case of assasination occurred on 
‘Wednesday evening, on the ico of our Na- 
tional Hotel. James. W. burg shot 
Edward -H. Fuller through the body, with a 
revolver. ‘Mr. Fuller was formerly the pro- 

of Fuller's (now Willard’s) Hotel. 

umburg boarded with him—lived high— 

but never paid his bills. Coming into posses- 
sion of ample means, as is alleged, Fuller 
urged payment. Schaumburg refused, on the 
grounds, it is said, that the debt was now due 
‘assignees. Fuller unwisely, as even 
is friends confess, posted Schaumburg as a 

coward, a liar, and a swindler. This was done 
ou Tuesday morning. That day and Wednes- 
day, Schaumburg was seen pacing back and 
forth, on the look out, as was feared, for Fuller. 
At.about half-past six, Fuller was entering 
the National Hotel from Sixth street, when 
Schaumburg saw him, drew a revolver, shot 
him, and then pursued him with a drawn 
bowie-knife. The assailant was stopped by 
some hack-men; and when he found his victim 
had fallen; he retreated to his room, where he 
was soon after arrested, dnd is now in jail. Ful- 
i? was unarméd. This sad event has thrown a 
lovely family into the deepest sorrow. Fuller 
still survives; but the surgeons are not very 
ine of his recovery. Should he die, he 

will leave a lovely wife and six helpless chil- 
dren; bereaved indeed. His pious and widow- 
ed mother, too, is a sorely stricken one. This 
fa‘the third interesting son who has fallen by 
violence or by. stroke of Providence. Qne, a 

matinous ; another sea in 
capacity,'I think, of and the 
vessel has never been heard of; and now her 
violence in the strength 
af his and manhood. No event has pro- 

anced, in our community, for Jong, time, 

& sensation. Deep sympathy is felt for 


the family of, wounded pan. O! what an 
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recent sorrow of the President 
in which the whole nation sympathizes. This 
fs-ds it should be. But it might be well to ask 
whether the, pégeant of a dance is ever in keep- 
ing with the august dignity of the inaugura- 
| tion soleminity; and whether, on every occasion 
of the kind, religion and. good taste would not 
dispense with the “customary ball.” 

amv happy to shy,that upon inquiry at his 
house, I find the Hon. R. J. Walker décidedly 
improving in health; and his friends may ‘be 
cheered with the hope of his continued life and 
usefulness. It is said we are to have from his 
pen a. sketch of his philosophico-politico-fiscal 
tourthrough ‘Europe. It doubtless will prove 

General Pierce, will be here early next 
week; and then 
thing of the council which he has hitherto so 
wisely kept his own. All parties are expecting 
a prudent administration; and ‘every body is 
surmising, or pretending to know what the new 
President will do in this matter, and in that. 
Some even pretend to know in what church he 
will worship God ; and it is a little amusing to 
hear the members of the “elect church” ex- 
pressing their sanguine calculations. But I 
am of opinion; that in all matters, public, so- 
cial, and religious, the new President will act 
an upright, independent, conscientious part, 
and that some who seem so anxious to win his 
favour, may realize the proverb, ‘The more 
haste, the worse speed.” . . NagsHanock. 


FORRIGN ITEMS. 


Persscorion Tuscany.—Mr. Kin- 
naird, M.P. presented to the House of Com- 
mons récently a numerous and influentially 
signed: petition from the inhabitants of a 
place, the name of which was not heard, 
couiplaining of the persecutions in Tuscany, 
and praying the House to address her Ma- 
jesty to take such steps as may make her 
reign as remarkable in history, as a period 
of protection to the rights of conscience, as 
was the Protectorate. 


Persecution. — A Genoa letter of the 
10th of January states that Daniel Maz- 
zinghi, a surgeon, aged twenty-five years, 
native of Volterra, has just been tried 
there, and received sentence to three years’ 
imprisonment, for having, conjointly with 
Captain. Pakenham, of the British navy, 
preached in favour of Protestantism at La 
Spezzia and its neighbourhood. ‘The trial 
took place with glosed doors. Letters from 
Turin state, that.on the 19th ult. M. Brof- 


we will soon know some- 


of Deputies, and that Count Cavour pro- 
mised to give explanations on the subject 
the next day. 


Napoteon III. anp tHe Jews.—We 
| find in a late number of the Archives Israel- 
ites, published: at Paris, the following ac- 
count of a ceremony at Bordeaux :—* The 
circumstances accompanying the decoration 
of the Grand Rabbi, Mons. Marx of Bor- 
deaux, with the legion of honour, makes 
that occurrence a matter of general import- 
ance. He had: received an invitation to 
breakfast, and after breakfast the Prince 
President (now Emperor) handed the Grand 
Rabbi the Order of the Legion of Honour, 
in the presence of his cortege, the municipal 
officers, &c. In expressing his thanks for 
the distinction conferred upon him, the 
Grand Rabbi added, “ This is again a con- 
firmation of the principle of religious liberty, 
which your Highness has already promised 
us ;to maintain and defend.”” “ You may 
rely on that,” answered the Prince General 
Heutpoal, Grand Referendar of the Sen- 
ate, who emphatically announced on this 
occasion, that the rights and liberties of the 
Jews shall never be infringed, in conformity 
with the principles of the age, and which 
are likewise those of the Prince; and more- 
over, the Jews had shown themselves wor- 
thy of these privileges. All the inhabitants 
of Bordeaux sympathized with the Grand 
Rabbi, and even the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Bordeaux paid a congratulatory visit to 
Mons. Marx.’ 


Tae Pore.—The correspondence of the 
London Globe gives current to a rumour 
that the Pope is dangerously ill from an at- 
tack of apoplexy, The statement requires 

ation. 


A Sream Man.—A mechanic in Russia 
is said to have succeeded in making a steam 
man. It is, probably, one of the most in- 
teresting inventions ever offered to the pub- 
lic. It is a large colossal statue, the feet of 
which are placed upon wheels on a railroad, 
and he thundering over the course, the 
smoke puffing out of his nostrils. 


Americans 1n Evrorg:—A Paris cor- 
respondent of the Washington Republic 
says :—* Americans are getting into diffi- 
culties in Europe. A passenger by the 
New York packet Isaac Bell was arrested 
on Thursday, at Havre, for having upon 
his person and in his trunk a very large 
quantity of Socialist pamphlets. The Ant- 
werp Custom House has seized, on board 
of an American ship, twenty-five boxes of 
fireworks, put down in the manifest as bis- 
cuits. If I might hazard a guess on this 
subject, I should say that the suspicious 
cases were invoiced ag containing crackers, 
and that the officers translated this by soda 
crackers or biscuits, instead of fire-crackers 
or fireworks.” 


Porery France.—It is remarked 
that an extraordinary number of authoriza- 
tions are daily appearing in the Bulletin des 
Lois, for the establishment of new con- 
vents, or the payment of legacies to the 
Charch. The Council of State have, in 
vain, attempted, on several occasions, to reject 
or reduce the legacies, the Government inva- 
riably interfering, and insisting ‘on the Coun- 
cil giving the necessary authorization. The 
Protestants, on the contrary, are subjected 
to ings before the correctional po- 
lice, for holding religious meetings, without 
the permission of the authorities, previously 
obtained. . 


Eccresiasticat Journat.—Died, 
on the Ist inst., in Dublin, of a long and 
lingering disease, the Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Journal. 1¢ had, in fact, a complication of 
disorders. It was wind-broken, spavined, 
ruptured, and bed-ridden; tainted’ with an 
infections epidemic, called Puseyism, after 
a little hybrid of that same, hatched in Ox- 

Neitherbeloved nor respected, though 
its struggies to retain existence were great 
té' the last, it departed this life in. maturity, 


and ia fuli possession of all is intellectual 


BSeott, died, 


unmarried, on the 
early. age of twenty-seven. ir 
Welter 4 left two sons and a grand- 
son to perpetuate the lineage of his house; 
scald have coved his mind 
t coula nave is min 
\ that all three should die childless and 
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wa | urd 
@. delicacy, .resolyed to omit, upon the ree 


tire Bell. “hie cat of the 


ferio brought this case , before the Chamber - 


abicad fa the space Of ‘twenty years. 
The only grandchild of the great novelist 
now aliveis Mr. Lockhart’s only surviving 
child, Mrs: Hope. was but amonth ago 
tha}. we :were. called on to chronicle the 
death, (at thirty-seven, of the closest link in 
blood to Seott’s great cotemporary—Byron ; 
and bere.are we now recording the death, 


| at twenty-seven, of the vee: Bak in, blood 
| to Byron’s cotem porary ir Walter 
as if. it were ordained that 


‘ehildren' of the brain shall be the sole 
it authors destined to endure. 


Reapers,— “This gentleman,” says the 
Mayo Constitution, “in a moment of un- 
secountable infatuation, or swayed by ill- 
advisers, appealed from the decision of the 
bench ‘of; magistrates in Achill to the judg- 
ment of the assistant barrister in Castlebar. 
This —_— was tried in that town on Sat- 

ast, before a Court densely crowd- 
ed, andytowards thé conclusion, sd turbu- 
lent, that the learned gentleman who pre- 
sided was under the necessity of having 
the place cleared. ‘The decision of the 
magistrates was affirmed by the assistant 
barrister; that is; the Rev. James Henry, 
Roman Catholic clergyman, was fined £5 
for an assault on a Scripture reader. The 
gy barrister is himself a Roman Ca- 

olic, 


or Da. Leicuarpt.—The intelli- 

gence from Australia state, that the report 
of the melancholy death of Dr. Leichardt 
and his companions, while engaged in ex- 
ploring the interior of the Australian Con- 
tinent, has proved but too well founded. 
The expedition which was despatched to 
procore tidings of the party has returned, 
bringing with them various articles belong- 
ing to the missing traveller. 
. Tus New. Empress or France.—The 
lady whom Napoleon III. of France has 
civilly espoused, is said not to be the daugh- 
ter of an [rishman, named Fitzpatrick, the 
British Consul at Malaga, but the daughter 
of William Kirkpatrick, a Scotchman, and 
formerly American Consul at that port. A 
writer in the New York Advertiser, who 
formerly resided in Spain, attempts to ex- 
o the family origin. He says Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s eldest daughter Maria, or 
* Mariquita,”’ as she was familiarly called 
and known by all Americans there, was a 
fine, dashing lady, and married the Count 
de Teba, a young soldier of the Palafoix 
family. From the title of the new Empress 
being that of the Countess Teba, it is sup- 
posed that her parents are dead, and that 
she has taken the title of her mother. The 
name Montego, under which she passed in 
Paris, is, perhaps, one of the family names 
or titles of the Palafoix family. ‘The Bri- 
tish Consul at Malaga was William Laird, 
another old Scotch gentleman, and he was 
followed by Mr. Marks, an Englishman. 


Bistes Pronisirev. — The Intendent- 
General of Chambery, says the Union, has 
published a decree, prohibiting the intro- 
duction into Savoy of the Bible bearing the 
name of de Sacy. The {ntendent founds 
this measure on Art. 28 of the Statute, 
which requires the authorization of the 
bishop for the printing of Bibles, and, con- 
sequently, prohibits Bibles printed abroad 
from being introduced into the country with- 
out that authorization. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Union Prayer Meetino.—A Union 
Prayer Meeting, composed of members of 
different denominations, has been held for 
several weeks past, every a from 

recisely half-past eight to nine o’clock, in 
iene Chapel, Broadway, New York. Re- 
formed Dutch, Presbyterians, (Old-school. 
and New-school,) Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Methodists, and Congregationalists, all uni- 
ted’ in offering praise and prayer to the 
same Heavenly Father, expressed their 
trust in the same gracious Redeemer, and 
their hope of the same eternal and blissful 
home. Here they also unite, as with one 
heart, in imploring the blessing of God 
to descend upon the multitudes of the city, 
the country, and the world. 


Jouw Knox.—Sir Robert Peel has pre- 
sented a portrait of John Knox to the library 
of Geneva, and it has been received by the 
disciples of Calvin with marked pleasure. 
It is copied from the portrait of the Re- 
former at Holyrood. 


Astor Lisrary.—The Astor Library edi- 
fice, New York city, has been completed, 
and will be opened on the first of May, 
with 80,000 volumes. 


Tue Rexicrovs Test.—On 5th inst. in 
the New Hampshire Senate, the op me | 
joint resolution was unanimously adopte 
by that body, and sent down to the House 
of Representatives for concurrence: 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in General Court convened, That the provisions 
of our State Constitution, conimonly called the 
** Religious Test,’? which makes the profession of 
a certain religious faith an essential qualification for 
certain offices, is unjust, anti-republican, contrary 
to the spirit of the present age, and discreditable to 
our State and people; and when the proper time 
arrives for again calling a Convention to revise the 
Constitution, we will spare no efforts to induce the 

ple to assent to the calling of such convention, 
and to the abrogation of a principle which should 
find no place in the Constitution of a free State. 


The House has approved of the above re- 
solution. 


Union Seminary, New Yorx.—There 
is a movement on foot to endow the Union 
Theological Seminary, at New York, with 
$150,000, of which sum $9000 have al- 
ready been raised. 


Curious Lirerary Surit.—The famous 
Proudhon has just had a singular case be- 
fore the Courts at Besangon, his native 
place. Some years ago he published at his 
own cost a work on Universal Grammar. 
It did not sell, and he finally disposed of 
the sheets to a trunkmaker at so much a 
pound. In time he became famous, and the 
trunkmaker, who had not used the paper, 
sold it to a bookseller at four times the 
original cost. The -bookseller advertised 
the work; but Proudhon contended he had 
no right to do so, having bought it, not as 
a book, but as waste paper. ‘The Court 
decided in favour of the bookseller. 


ImmicraTion TO New Yorx.—The num- 
ber of emigrants arriving at New York from 
European ports during the month of Janu- 
ary, which has just closed, is 4902; being 
a very large decrease as compared with the 
same month in previous years. In Janu- 
ary, 1850, the number was 13,154; in 
1851 the number was 14,709, and in 1852 
it was 11,592. Of the number during the 
present P by 2189 were Irish, 1795 Ger. 
man, and 734 English. 


or A Vesset From THE Hoty 
Lanp.—The barque Marcitta, Captain Ca- 
pureo, arrived at New York last week, from 
Malta. She belongs to Jerusalem, and is 
owned by one of the inhabitants of the 
Holy City. This is the only vessel that 
has ever entered New York harbour belong- 
ing to Jerusalem, and is therefore a great 
curiosity to historians and antiquarians. 
Ship-builders will find her model a great 
curiosity, when compared with the superb 
sailing craft of this country. Her captain 
is a Maltese, as are also several of her crew. 
Having no Consul in New York, the cap- 
tain delivered his papers to the British 
Consul, he himself being an English sub- 
ject, and that Government being represent- 
ed at Jerusalem by a bishop of the Estab- 
lished Church. 


Famuers’, Hien find in 
the Demoeratic Union the following sketch 
of a proposed Farmers’ High School, to be 
established in Pennsylvania, for the promo- 
tion of which a convention will be held at 
Harrisburg on the 8th of March :—* At the 
late annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural Society, a committee was 
appointed, of which Algernon S. Roberts 
of Philadelphia was chairman, which com- 
mittee made a report recommending the 
call of a'convention on the 8th March next, 


to'adopt measures for the establishment of 
the Farmers’ High School, of the State of 
Pennsylvania, with 2 model farm attached.” 
AND THRE Maine Law.— 
The Harrisburg Union says It is under- 
stood that the Commites on Vice and Im- 
morality in the House of Representatives 
are busily engaged in. preparing , prohibr 
tory liquor law; and that it is net unlikely, 
if no obstructions be raised by parties in- 
terested, that some such law w pass.” 


‘Tue fur .Conmon 
Scuooxs.-—A bill has been introduced into 
the Legislature of Michigan, providing “that 
any qualified teacher may establish a pri- 
vate school within any distri.t, and on pre- 
senting a certificate of the number of chil- 
dren taught by him, may draw his propor- 
tion of the public moneys.” It is worthy 
of remark, that this is precisely the same 
measure utged in Pennsylvania by the 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, and in New York by 
Archbishop Hughes. 
Microscore.—A compound solar micro- 
scope has recently been commenced in the 
city of New York, by Professor J. Hinds, 
formerly of Salem, New York, capable of 
magnifying objects 17,450,000 times. 
Royal Society of 
London have resolved to proceed, without 
delay, in obtaining the establishment of a 


| telescope of very great optical power, for 


the observation of nebule in a convenient 
locality in the Southern hemisphere. — 


Tue $50,000 Cuurcn Funv.—Returns 
from about one-half of the Congregational 
churches in Massachusetts show the amount 
contributed to the $50,000 fund to build 
churches at the West, to be $9042.39. 
From forty-five churches in New Hamp- 
shire, $1159.16 has been received for th 
same object. 


Metnopism In France.—A correspon- 
dent of the Cincinnati Advocate gives an 
encouraging view of the Methodist mis- 
sionary operations in France. He states 
that there are 19 travelling preachers in the 
French Conference, 34 local preachers, 4 
catechists or evangelists, 873 church mem- 
members, 1582 scholars in schools receiv- 
ing religious instruction. 


INTERNATIONAL CopyricnT. — An inter- 
national copyright treaty, it is stated, has 
been arranged between the United States 
and Great Brifain. It was executed at 
Marshfield, Massachusetts, by the late Dan- 
iel Webster and Mr. Crampton, the Bri- 
tish Minister, a short time before the last 
illness of the former, and having been re- 
turned from England, with the sanction and 
approval of the British Government, is now 
probably under the consideration of Mr. 
Everett and Mr. Crampton. 


American Biste Society.—The mana- 
rs held their monthly meeting at the Bi- 
le House on the 3d inst. Ten new socie- 

ties were recognized as auxiliary; one in 
New Jersey, one in Kentucky, one in lowa, 
three in Wisconsin, one in Alabama, one 
in Florida, one in Illinois, and one in Mis- 
sissippi. Among the letters read by the 
secretaries was one from Nauvoo, (formerly 
the Mormon City,) giving a very interest- 
ing account of the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures to the French emigrants of that place, 
which were gratefully received. Another 
from a missionary among the Seneca tribe 
of Indians, asking for aid in printing one of 
the gospels. Others from California, from 
Asia Minor, from Russia, and from the new 
mission station at Micronesia, established 
by the Sandwich Island churches. The 
mission gives account of the distribution of 
a former grant of the Scriptures, and asks 
for a new supply for the numerous whale- 
men touching at the Island, and also for re- 
sidents there found from the United States 
and Europe. Various grants of the Scrip- 
tures were made; among them, 5000 Bibles 
and 20,000 Testaments for Sunday-schools 
in the new States and Territories not su 
plied by the local Bible societies. . In re 
to communications from the British a 
Foreign Bible Society, in relation to its ap- 
jubilee year, resolutions and an 
appropriate address were prepared and or- 
dered to be early transmitted for the first 
meeting in March, and also a delegation ap- 
pointed to attend the annual meeting of the 
Society in May. ‘The Rev. J. H. McNeill 
of North Carolina has been elected an As- 
sistant Secretary. 


Caritat Punisament.—It is well known 
that one of the proceedings of the last ses- 
sion of the Massachusetts Legislature was 
the enactment of a brief statute abolisbing the 
death penalty for all crimes, unless after at 
least a year’sdelay the execution of the crimi- 
nal should be ordered by the Governor. Itis 
not so well known that this statute was so 
hastily and crudely drawn as to be exceed- 
ingly defective, thus making the law doubt- 
ful and confused upon a subject where the 
greatest certainty is manifestly required. 
This state of things made it proper that the 
present Legislature should modify the law, 
and accordingly the matter was referred by 
the Senate to their Judiciary Committee, 
The Committee, wisely as we think, re- 
ported that it was more expedient to repeal 
the act than to attempt to amend it. ‘They 
accordingly repo a bill to repeal it, 
which has passed the Senate, and now 
awaits the action of the House on its de- 
bateable stages. —.Advertiser. 


Dear anp Dums.—The Report of the 
Board of Visitors of the Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind Institution of the State of Virginia, 
states that the number of pupils in the deaf 
mute ‘department is sixty-five, and in the 
blind department thirty-nine, of both sexes, 
They are represented to have attained a 
creditable proficiency in the educational 
and industrial branches taught in the Insti- 
tution. 


PennsyLvANIA CoLonization Socterty. 
—The American Colonization Society has 
now applications from various masters to 
send several hundred slaves to Liberia; and 
of these, one company, ere thirty- 
one persons, liberated by a lady of Virginia, 
has been assigned to the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety. ‘The cost of their transportation will 
be about $2300, and it must be raised be- 
fore the Ist of April. As the State appro- 
priation of $2000 only applies to colonists 
who are residents of Pennsylvania, it can- 
not be employed for this purpose ; and the 
Society, therefore, will have to depend upon 
private contributions, 


An Episcopat Cottece.—A new col- 
lege, under the auspices and control of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the diocese 
of Wisconsin, has been opened for the re- 
ception of students at Racine, Wisconsin, 
from which place it takes its name. The 
Rev. Roswell Park, D. D., a graduate of 
West Point, and a gentleman favourably 
known for his scientific attainments, is the 
President of this College. 


A True Test or Arrection.—A mid- 
dle-aged single man was dangerously ill 
near St. Omar. He threatened to disin- 
herit any nephew or niece that persisted 
in attending on him; all but one left him— 
of course they could not disobey the injunc- 
tions of a dying man; but Josephine would 
not desert the perverse sufferer—he might 
disinherit -her if he liked. He died; and 
it was then discovered that he had consid- 
ered Josephine as the only relative who 
had proved disinterested, and he left her all 
his property, valued at 80,000 francs. 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE SiLk-Worm.—A 
French paper states that M. Roulin has 
succeeded in colouring the cocoons of the 
silk-worm, by administering colouring matter 
in their food. His first experiments were 
conducted with indigo, which he mixed in 
certain portions with the mulberry leaves, 
serving the worms for food. The result of 
this treatment was successful—he obtained 
blue cocoons. Prosecuting still further his 
experiments, he sought a red colouring mat- 
ter capable of being eaten by silk-worms, 
without injury resulting. He eventuall 
alighted on the Bignonia chica. 8S 


aleo assured 


portions of this plant having been added to 
“worms con- 
mixture, 


will recover. Everything has been done by his 
friends to make him com ble, and Soy ena 


to his state, that the genial, 
pea-breezes of Key West will 
him to health.” 


Reciprocrry Treaty.—A from 
‘Washington that Mena Erect & 
s iprocity and Fi Trea 

was returned, on the 12th tha Stats 
Department, with the British ratification. 
_Sincutar Fever.—We see it stated in our 
Western exchanges that a fatal malady broke 
oat a short time since at Galena, Illinois, which 
defies all the effort of physicians. it is a new 
type of disease, and with symptoms entirely pe- 
culiar; eo much so, that physicians fear its 
attacks more than that of any epidemic which 
has pr ethene the country for years. Its 
first e are to uce intense excitement, 
mental and physical, succeeded by loss of appe- 
tite and great despondency. The doctors, in 
every instance, have been unable to check it 
before reaching this stage of the disease, al- 
A ave by being sent 
away from city. Itis the “ Dubuque 
fever,” or “fever of Dubuque.” 


Nationat Acricutturat Society. — The 
annual meeting of the National Agricultural 
Society, which was held at Washin last 
week, recommended the publication of a quar- 
terly periodical of Agriculture. J. C. G. Ken- 
ing Secretary, is charged 


pure, and bracing 
eventually restore 


Esq., Corres 
with the editorial supervision of this publica- 
tion, and, from the vast amount of resources at 
his command in the Census Bureau, he will 
be able to furnish much valuable information. 
The principal practical aim of their delibera- 
tions seemed to be the establishment of another 
Department of the Government, tobe entitled the 
Agricaltural Departme This was advocated 
y Mr. Calvert of Maryland, and by Professor 
a We rejoice at any step that looks to 
an intelligent husbanding and encou 
of our domestic capabilities, whether 
manufacturing or agricultural. 


Carco.—The steamship Atlantic, 
which arrived at New York on Monday last from 
Liverpool, brought a cargo valued at one and a 
half millions of dollars. 


Fire Department in 
—Ef are making in Philadelphia to secure 
—_ Fire Department, in lieu of the present 

untary system, which is regarded as detri- 
mental to the morals of the youth. 


. Fatau Exproston.—The boiler of au engine 
used for sawing on the Galena railroad, at Chi- 
cago, exploded on the 29th ult., killing three 
men and dangerously wounding two others. 


Borneo to Deatu.—The house of Mr. 
Quimby, at Ottawa, Illinois, was burned down 
on the 25th ult., and two of his children per- 
ished in the flames. 

For Cavirornia.—Upwards of two thousand 


persons left New York on Saturday, for Cali- 
fornia. 


A Catoric Enoine on Tae On10.—We are 
informed that a responsible business house in 
this city has contracted for the building of a 
first-class packet-boat, to run hence to St. Louis 
or New Orleans, which is to be propelled by a 
caloric engine. All honour to the men who first 
introduce Ericason’s engines on the Ohio!—Cin- 
cinnati Gazette. 


ement 


be 


Prosperous Sratse.—Missouri is a re- 
markable State: it has no abandoned internal 
improvements, and no debt; and the revenue 
is greater than the government needs. Here 
is a financial condition rare among common- 
wealths. 

Tue Carryinea Trape.—The Massachusetts 
fleet engaged in this business has a capacity of 
2,000,000 tons, and gives employment to 500,- 
000 seamen. 


Trapve with Japan.—Possibly this item may 
throw some light upon the design to make Ja- 
pan a little more neighbourly among the family 
of nations:—“ It is estimated, by those conver- 

ith this country, if she er wi 
nc more than $200,000,000 to us!” 

ScarLet Fever.—The Boston Courier is 
informed that the scarlet fever and the throat 
distemper had carried off some hundred chil- 
dren in the town of Waltham, within a few 
months. It prevails to some extent in Boston. 


Secars and Branoy.— The people of the 
United States pay as much for imported cigars 
as they receive for exported wheat; and drink, 
in the form of French brandy, the whole pro- 
ceeds of the Indian corn exportation. 


on ship An- 
tarctic, from Liverpool, bound for New York, has 
arrived in Hampton Roads, with the small-pox 
— her passengers, sixty of whom are re- 
ported to have died of the disease. 

or THe Baitish Consut.—William 
Peter, Esq. the British Consul for Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, died at Philadelphia on Sun- 
day, 6th inst., in his 64th year. Mr. Peter was 
formerly a member of the British Parliament. 
He was a gentleman of fine education, and pos- 
sessed literary abilities of a high order. As 
Consul, he was highly efficient, and was much 
esteemed and respected by all who knew him. 


Tue Pennsytvanta RaiLroap SusscripTion 
TO THe Marietta Roav.—The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, at its annual meeting of the 
stockholders, on the 7th inst., resolved to sub- 
scribe $750,000 towards the completion of that 
road, one of the links in the great chain of rail- 
road communication, extending from Philadel- 
phia to the centre of the Ohio valley. 


Sitver Comsace.—Mr. Hunter’s bill, which 
passed the Senate of the United States last ses- 
sion, has been under discussion in the House 
of Representatives, with a fair prospect of fa- 
vourable action. In his last annual report, Se- 
cretary Corwin adverted to the increased legal 
value of silver in Great Britain as compared 
with our own, and recommended such an al- 
teration of the law as would give to silver in 
this country such an additional value as would 
prevent its ex He then stated the relative 
values of gold and silver to be— 

In the United States, as 1 to 15,988 
In France, as 1 to 15,499 
In Great Britain, as 1 to 14,288 

In other words, 14,288 ounces of silver coin 
in Great Britain are equal to 15,988 ounces in 
the United States. The causes producing this 
appreciated value of our silver coin have con- 
tinued to operate until the great bulk has been 
exported to Europe, and we have now, it is as- 
serted, scarcely enough left to convert into the 
new coins, which are demanded. Senator Hun- 
ter’s bill does not propose to fix at present a 
new relative value between gold and silver, but 
seeks by a reduction in the actual value of our 
silver coin, as expressed on its face, to render it 
no longer a more desirable article of export 
than gold. The inconvenience of the present 
system is felt in every avenue of business. Our 
manufacturers, mechanics, railroad agents, and 
shop keepers, are among the severest sufferers. 
A remedy is earnestly demanded by the people, 
and this remedy is provided in Mr. Hunter’s 
bill. Its enactment into a law would be a mat- 
ter of public rejoicing. 

Tae New Sreamsoat Law.—A meeting of 
steamboat officers and owners, held recently at 
St. Louis, denounced the new steamboat law 
as defective, unjust, and burthensome. 


- Cutcaco.— Chicago will be the depot of 
2821 miles of railroad, comprising ten trunk 
roads and 12 branches or extensions. 


Generats Warren Mercer.—A move- 
ment is making in Virginia and Rhode Island 
to induce Congress to carry out the only votes 
of that body, which, on the 12th of April, 1777, 
adopted the report of a committee, to whom it 
was referred, to consider what honours should 
be paid to the memories of Generals Warren 
and Mercer. That report provided for two 
monuments, that to General Warren to be 
erected at Boston, and that to General Mercer 
at the seat of the Federal Government. Thus 
has been bequeathed as a legacy to this gefiera- 
tion the privilege of erecting monuments to 
these brave defenders of their country—a duty, 
no less than a privilege—and circumstances 
now strongly conspire to carry into execution 
the expressed will of our early Congress. 


Noreta Coat.—aA railroad is pro- 

to connect Fayetteville, North Carolina, 

with the Deep River Coal Mines, and ghas af- 

ford an outlet for the exportation of the product 
of those mines. 

work paring this building grea 
exhibition of of all nations is steadi- 
ly advancing. Applications from all any of 
the Union haye been made, and ere making, by 
those desi to display the of Ameri- 
can i ; and the reports from the Euro- 


agent leave no a any doubt that the 
| Old World will be fully represented in the 


be represented there, should early apprise the 
committee, as the articles sent have to be 
classified and arranged before exhibition, a task 
which involves considerable labour. 


ago. The 
ineanity is “spiritual! rappings.” 

Mr. Evenstt a Sanatoa.—The Massachu- 
setts Legislature, on the 2d inst. elected the 
Hon. Edward Everett, the present Secretary of 
State, to a seat in the United States Senate. 


Wasaineton Irvina.—Washington Irving, 
while at Mount Vernon recently, remarked 
that he remembered oe Washing- 
ton in New York,,when he was a child five 
years of age, and while the General was passi 
through the street, accompanied by a crowd, 
young Irving was attended by his nurse, an 

Scotch woman. The woman forced her 
way up to the Genera), leading her child by the 
hand, and approaching, addressed him :—“ Yere 
honour, bere is a bairn that is called after you.” 
The Genera! paused, and placing his hand upon 
the boy’s + gave him his blessing. Mr. Ir- 
ving estates that he has a distinct recollection 
of the whole scene, which occurred in the year. 
1787.— Alexandria (Va.) Gazette. 


Genprat Pierce's Carriace.—To the ele- 
gant carriage already announced as having been 
manufactured at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, for 
the President elect, the presentors have now 
added a fine pair of bay horses, which they pro- 
cured for $800. The carriage and horses are 
to be sent to Washington in a short time. 


Ornscon.—The grain-growing qualities of the 
soil of Oregon must be great. Columbian 
says that there is no country in the world in 
which wheat arrives at a greater degree of per- 
fection than in Ore and certainly none in 
which a greater yield per acre is obtained, or a 
more lucrative or desirable market for reward- 
ing the producer with as little labour. One 
crop, with thorough cultivation in the first in- 
stance, will produce two and three “ volunteer” 
successors, yielding at least, annually, two- 
thirds of the original uction. Oats, rye, 
buckwheat, ate and even corn, although 
but slightly cared for, all have been success- 
fally produced, and have given evidence, b 
the most substantial assurances, that their cul- 
jhe is not attended without an adequate re- 
ward. 


Ratuways.—The railway undertakings in 
this country, now in actual progress, and to be 

hed forward during this year, amount to 
2,000 miles, costing three hundred millions of} 
dollars. Of this amount of railway work on 
hand, it is also estimated that more than 5000 
miles, or nearly one-half, will be finished dur- 
ing the year, making a total of railroads open 
in the United States of 18,000 miles. The 
amount of capital invested in these 18,000 
miles of railroad cannot be less than #450,000,- 


FURBIGN NEWS 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers Canada and Atlantic bring 
London papers to the 26th ult. 

Charles S. Lawrence, Governor of the Falk- 
land Islands, announces that guano has been 
discovered there. 

Dr. Pereira, author of “ Elements of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics,” died at London, on 
the 20th ult, from some internal organic dis 
ease, at the age of 49. His death is a loss to 
the medical world. 

The Earl of Oxford is also dead, and this cele- 
brated title becomes extinct. 

Earl Beauchamp, an aged Peer, is also dead, 
an issue, his title descending to General 

y gon. 

Mr. Cobden has in press a pamphlet entitled 
“1793 and 1853,” in which he traces the causes 
of the last war with France, and compares the 
policy of England towards France then and 
no 


Ww. 

Mortality on Board the Ticonderoga.—The 
ship Ticonderoga arrived in Port Philip Bay on 
the 3d of November, on her way from Liver- 
pool to Australia, having put in in consequence 
of sickness among her passengers. It is said 
that two hundred of her passengers were then 
sick on board. They had previously buried one 
hundred and twenty at sea. It will be recol- 
lected that this ship was einer mentioned 
as having been spoken at sea, short — leav- 
ing Liverpool, with the cholera on board, and a 
number sick. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Apprehensions are evidently felt, though not 
admitted, of a coup de main of Napoleon III. 
against England. Among other symptoms, it 
appears that Government is — inquiries 
of the various railroad companies, how many 
men and horses, with munitions of war, they 
could carry to any specified point in case of 
emergency. Arrangements are also making to 
have the regular troops and militia available at 
a moment’s notice. A large military station is 
to be founded near Birmingham, and no more 
of the regulars are to be sent from home, at 
present. In the navy-yards, the greatest activi- 
ty prevails. Among the items reported, is one 
that Mr. Napier of Glasgow, had received or- 
ders from the French government to build six- 
teen steam frigates; but that the British Ad- 
miralty objected to it, and gave similar orders 
for England. 

The Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll, United States 
Minister to England, was honoured by a public 
dinner at Birmingham lately, at which he made 
an interesting speech in reply to a sentiment. 
He was received with repeated bursts of cheer- 
ing, and after thanking them for the honour 
done to his country by the notice of so unpre- 
tending an individual as himself, he proceeded 
to dwell upon the close intimacy existing be- 
tween England and the United States, of the 
wonders of modern science, the manner in which 
they had been used in ee the resources 
and increasing the progress of the States, &c. 
He referred to the growth of American manu- 
factures, to the popularity of American books 
in England, and asked, why should not the two 
countries go forward hand in hand together! 
Mr. Ingersoll afterwards made a donation to the 
Free Library of Manchester, of Captain Stans- 
bury’s volume, officially describing and record- 
ing the “Expedition to the Great Salt Lake,” 
now the seat of the great Mormon settlement. 
An atlas of maps, plans, &c. accompanied and 
forms a portion of the work. The Carlow Par- 
liamentary Election resulted in the return of 
Mr. Alexander, a Derbyite, over Mr. Saddler, 
and Mr. Gladstone over Mr. Percival, for Ox- 
ford University. 


FRANCE. 


The accounts from Paris are to the evening 
of the 24th of January. The news, to the ex- 
clusion of everything else, is the intended nup- 
tials of the Emperor Louis Napoleon with 
Mademoiselle Montego, a Spanish lady, twen- 
ty-five years of age, and very beautiful, 
who is said to be the daughter of a Span- 
ish nobleman by eg with an Irish 
lady named Fitzpatrick. Like his uncle, the 
great Napoleon, Louis has determined, it ap- 
pears, upon a marriage of affection, and not 
of convenance ; with this difference, however, 
that while Napoleon I. divorced Josephine after 
attaining imperial rank, Napoleon II. raises one 
of the people to the throne. This marri 
may increase the sympathies of the masses with 
Louis Napoleon, but his Cabinet and the capit- 
alists of France, who looked for an alliance with 
a foreign Princess, whose family influence might 
strengthen the new Empire, manifest some dis- 
trust and uneasiness. On Saturday the 22d 
ult., the various functionaries of the State pre- 
sented themselves at the Tuileries to receive 
from the Emperor the announcement of his in- 
tended marriage. At noon the Senate, mem- 
bers and Corps Legislatiff, together with the 
Council of State, met in the Salle Du Trone, 
and awaited the Emperor’s arrival. His speech 
to the Senate, announcing his will upon the 
subject, has been published; and but for the 
fact, that expressions of disregard for the ol 
routine of royal alliances lose their force from 
one who is just fresh from a failure in seeking 
such an alliance, and that a portion of it consist- 
ed in a malignant sneer at the exiled widow of 
the Duke of Orleans, the whole would have 
been regarded as very effective. The marriage 
of the Emperor was fixed for the 29th of Janu- 
ary. The Paris Patrie announces that the 
Archbishop of Paris has been desired to cele- 
brate the sacrament of matrimony for the im- 
perial couple at Notre Dame. On the same 
day fixed for the marriage of the Emperor, 
Prince Napoleon Jerome is to espouse the 
daughter of Prince Wagram. There is great 
activity at the various navy-yards. Noless than 
twenty-five line-of-battle-ships, eighteen fri- 

and smaller vessels of war are 
ilding at the different French navy-yards. 
It appears that the Pope has about made up his 
mind to go to Paris t) crown Napoleon. It is 
surprising how the Romish priests of France, 
hitherto, through every trial, faithful to the dy- 
to the Napoleonic fai pay homage to 
last saviour of social order. | 
ITALY. 


A letter from Rome, 14th ult., states that an 
extraordinary tion of twenty Cardinals 
was held five days before at the Vatican. Al- 


cession of the ion of Benevento to 
King of Naples for 8,000,090 ducats. 


SPAIN. 
the 
ac 


is 


felt. If 


PORTUGAL. 
Nothing of interest has taken place in the 
Cortes. Deputies were occupied with the 


examination of the electoral processes prelimi- 
nee constitution of the house for the regu- 
lar business, when the government will likely 
meet with considerable opposition, particularly 
as regards financial measures for the conversion 
of bonds, &c. . 


POLAND. 

The recruiting service has been very active 
in Poland during the present year. This opera- 
tion is not carried on in that country in the way 
it is in Prussia and other parts of Germany, 
where the young men t themselves spon- 
taneously, The period for which they are re- 
quired to serve remains, in Poland, a profound 
secret. The operation begins at midnight, and 
terminates at six o'clock in the morning. The 
men who are designated are taken from their 
beds, and immediately conducted to the provision- 
al de As it frequently happens that the rich 
men know the day fixed for this operation, they 
find means to absent themselves, and substi- 
tutes are temporarily procured; but when they 
are found, they are compelled to enlist. 


TURKEY. 


Advices from the Dalmatian coast state that 
the Porte had sent orders to press forward the 
war against the Montenegrins, being anxious 
not to give rtunity to the intervention of 
diplomatists. Trieste Gazette of the 19th 
ult. states that the Turks had already com- 
menced offensive operations against Montene- 
Nl Eight battalions had already arrived from 

osnia, and pitched their camp at Veleme, 
within six hours’ march of the mountains, and 
were waiting for reinforcements. Omar Pa- 
cha’s forces numbered 12,000 regular troops, 
and 5000 Arnauts, or Albanian guerillas. On 
the 15th ult. Omar Pacha took Grahovo by 
storm, but in attempting to surprise the capital 
of Montenegro, in the mountain, he was re- 
pulsed. He intended to renew the a tack on 
the 17th. The embarrassments of the Bink of 
Constantinople are to be cleared off by Govern- 
ment. 


INDIA, 


Great complaints are made of the inactivity 
of General Godwin, in Burtmah. Pegu was 
captured by 1200 men under Godwin, while 
five months since Major Cotton took the place, 
and would have kept it, had his instructions 
permitted. The intention of the Indian Gov- 
ernment is believed to be to annex Pegu only; 
but competent authorities strongly urge an ad- 
vance on Ava. 


CHINA. 


a Kong dates to November 29, say, in 
the early part of the month the rebellion was 
su ul; but latterly, rumour states the Im- 
eS troops have gained decisive advantages. 

he transit through the disturbed districts was 
uninterrupted. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The advices from tha Cape of Good Hope are 
to the 18th of December. In respect to the war, 
the news is not of much importance. None of 
the proscribed chiefs had been given up. Gen- 
eral Cathcart, with 2500 men, crossed Orauge 
— into Sovereignty, on the 30th of Novem- 

r. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The overland mails bring Sydney dates to 
October 15, Melbourne 25th, and Adelaide No- 
vember 6th. Flour at Melbourne was worth 
from $200 to $235 per ton, and four pound 
loaves brought 62} cents. Gold was valued 
at from $16.85 to $17.62 per ounce. Emigra- 
tion continued large. The news from the dig- 

ings was of a mixed character. Some were 

oing well, but many were dissatisfied. Farm 
labour was very scarce. The Sydney papers 
apprehended temporary inconvenience, if sup- 
lies of breadstuffs did not arrive from America. 
The steamship Great Britain arrived at Port 
Philip November 12th. She left Cape Town 
October 7th. 


FROM MEXICO. 

Dates from the City of Mexico to the 15th of, 
January, state that the new President, Ceveloa, 
had been invested with extraordinary powers 
which were before denied President Arista. 
Cevelos immediately released a large number 
of prisoners imprisoned by Arista for political 
offences. Matamoras pronounced in favour of 
the revolution on the 28th ult. The insurgents 
gained a victory, and General Avalos resigned 
command of the troops. The whole State of 
Tamaulipas is now on the side of the revolu- 


MARRIGD. 


At Princeton, New Jersey, on Wednesday the 2d 
inst., by the Rev. William E. Schenck of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Bensamin R. Scupper to Anwa, daugh- 
ter of Captain P. V. Deoraw, both of Princeton. 
Also, at same place and date, by the same, Mr. 
Wiciram P. to Pagse Mara, daughter of 
Isaac Baker, Esq., both of Princeton. 


On Thursday the 3d inst., by the Rev. D. Niles 
Freeland of Munroe, Orange county, New York, C. 
Evoese to E., daughter of Da- 
vip S. Fagecanp, Esq., of Philadelphia. 


On the 25th ult., by the Rev. Thomas Thomas, 
at Friendsville, Mr. H. W. Parxavast of Le Roy, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Mary A. Briss, daughter of 
E. Bliss, Esq., of Friendsyille, Pennsylvania. By 
the same, on the 5th of December, in Silver Lake, 
Mr. Joet Hucuson to Miss Saran E. Hitt, daugh- 
ter of Mr. M. Hill, all of Silver Lake township, 
Pennsy!vania. 

On the 8th inst., in St. James’ Church, by the 
Rev. Henry J. Morton, GarosHotz to 
Mary, daughter of Joun Grsson, Esq., all of Phila- 
de! phia. 

In Towanda, Pennsylvania, on the 25th ult., by 
the Rev. Julius Foster, Eczazarn Curtiss Rocx- 
WELL to Miss Acnes Parsues. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at New York, on Wednesday morning the 
2d inst., DAVID 8S. KENNEDY, in the 63d year of 
his age. by 

Died, at New York, on Sunday morning, 6th 
inst., CYRENIUS BEERS, in the 75th year of his 
age. 

Died, on the night of the 3d inst., at his residence 
in Mill Creek Hundred, New Castle county, Dela- 
ware, in the 82d year of his age, Mr. ROBERT 
WALKER, a ruling elder in Redclay Creek charch. 
** The righteous are taken away.”” The excellency 
of his character—the uniform consistency of his 
conduct—the exemplariness of his life are known to 
all in the wide circle of his acquaintances. The 
space of time allotted to him filled up—the work 
given him to do performed—his generation served ac- 
cording to the will of God, he has entered into rest, 
having ceased from his labours, and fallen asleep in 
Jesus. ‘* Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their jabours.”” ‘‘ If we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.” 
‘¢ Bleesed and holy is he that hath part in the first 
resurrection’’—*‘ and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first.” From these, and many other similar reflec- 
tions, sorrowing friends and mourning relatives may 
surely take consolation to themselves, and adminis- 
ter comfort to one another.—Communicated. 


Died, in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 30th ult., Mr. 
SEARS C. WALKER, an eminent astronomer and 
mathematician. He had for several years been 
connected with the Coast Survey of the United 
States, and in charge of the operations for deter- 
mining differences of longitude by telegraph, and 
of astronomical observations for longitude. His 
health had been greatly impaired by mental exer- 
tions, from which the science of the country has 
derived so much advantage and honour. 

Died, on the 19th ult., at the Island of St. Tho- 
mas, Professor C. B. ADAMS of Amherst College, 
whither he had gone with the two-fold object of 
renovating impaired health, and of collecting ma- 
terial for a work on the geographical distribution 
of the mollasca of the Caribbean zoological pro- 
vince. He died of the fever prevailing at St. Tho- 
mas. 

Died, on the evening of the 25th ult., in the 59th 
year of his age, after a painful and protracted ill- 
ness, SAMUEL S. COL a raling elder in the 
Presbyterian church of Blackwoodtown, New Jer- 
sey. Asaman, Mr. Coles was simple, frank, and 
amiable io his manners; guileless in bis business 
and social intercourse; asa husband and father, 
considerate, tender, and affectionate; as a member 
and officer in the church, interested in its welfare, 
puactual in his attendance on divine exe 
ordinances, and, to the extent of his knowledge 
and abilities, habitually at his post; as a Christian, 
he was humble, sincere, trustful in, Saviour, and 
childlike in his faith. Naturally quick in his tem- 

» though him inte 
rance | entleness; consequeatl was 
much beloved by his friends and Christian Lerche, 
and respected by the world. It is believed that he 
died without aa enemy om earth; and better still, 
he experienced to the last that Jesus was his friend. 
Supported by that ace which he fervently sappli- 
cated, snd on which he leaned during the long sea- 
son of affliction with which the Lord was pleased 
to try him, b, = nfal and often excruciating 
paroryems suflering, n0 murmuring expression 
escaped his li At times, nature soaght relief ia 
groans; but by faith, and from experience, he was 
enabled to testify that it was good for bim to be 
afflicted. Affliction made him increasingly depes- 


dent on the Lord, and elevated and concentrated 
este & fections on the things that are 


tive ease, the Bible, while 
paver, hie companion; and the writer 


respond 

eriv » ae many y past, In 

struction, and edification. hour to 

which he bad been joo 

ally during the foer or five 

tient expectation, came at and more suddenly 

than his friends aaticipated. had learned 

died ef bie was at hall 
me tture was at a 

with the family, and seemed to be resigning hie 
self to silent thought—whea he suddealy tarned 
himeetf on his side, and immediately expired, at 

out the quivet of 'mustie or sigh, if 


had been 


late Gearge 
The intelligence of this lady’s d 


mouraful in- 
terest.—She was the daug il 


liam 
mett, who, during the latter part of the fast ce 
tury, emigrated Glasgow to the interior | 
Pennsylvania, and became a pioneer ia the great 
iron trade of the State. Her mother was aa rs 
lish lady, remarkable for her intelligence and the 
fortitude with which she encountered the tions 
incident to life in a newly-settled country. The 
latter was originally a member of the Epi 
Church, but, on more mature deliberation, united 
with her husband in the Presbyterian form of wor 
ship. Their fourth child, the subject of thie notice, 
was early instructed in the doctrines of salvation 
as taught in the Scriptures and the standards of our 
Church. How the precious seed thus sown took 
root, and brought forth fruit, the remaining facts 
will sufficiently attest. Mrs. Marshall married in 
early life, but was bereaved of her husband after 
the lapse of a few years. In the year 1831, she 
became a member of the family, in whose bosom 
she died. Childless herself, her chief occupation 
during this long period, was the care of a | 
family of children. With what unwearying kin 
ness she discharged the duties of this relation 
how mg | she impressed on the youthful mind 
her lessons of forbearance and moderation, how elo- 
quently by her example she advocated the cause of 
virtue—that would indeed require more than the 
compass of an rages Bene portray. She was a 
generous, unselfish, confiding, truthful woman. To 
bitterness, envy, and pride, she was a . 
he charity of her heart was comprehensive and 
neere. Even to that large class of persons who 
rank political detraction among the duties of life, 
she was able without an effort to extend forgive- 
ness. She was born for the enjoymeat of peace, 
and she lived and died at peace with the world, 
with herself, and with God. The disease which 
terminated her life was protracted and painful. 
During its continuance, she was attended by physi- 
cians, over whose earliest infancy she had watched 
and who, in their turn, contributed all that ekill 
and care could administer for her relief. But far 
above all physical suffering, her immortal spirit was 
sustained in a manner which might well render the 
case worthy of more permanent record.—About 
twenty years preceding her death, she had made a 
ofession of her faith, under the ministry of the 
ev. John Peebles of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 
In the early stages of her last iliness, she suffered 
much from ce and doubt. Of this, she 
was subsequently relieved in a sudden and remark- 
able manner. She —— a clear and vivid 
sense of the pardon of her sins, to which she made 
frequent allusion. She maintained that, great as 
they were, she had seer them al! pardoned, one by 
one. From this time, she experienced entire free- 
dom from doubt, and tasted the purest spiritual joy. 
Within a few hours of her departure, when in the 
very act of struggling in death, one of her physi- 
cians said, ** You are suffering very much.” ‘*O! 
yes,”? was the reply; but I am so happy!” In 
a short time the light of the Sabbath broke over 
her sufferings, and before it departed, the light of an 
eternal Sabbath had, as we firmly trust, dawned on 
the soul of the sufferer. ‘ O grave! where is thy 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A stated 
meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, will be held on Monday the 
14th inst., at four o’clock, P. M., at the Mission 
Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street. 

. A. W. MITCHELL, Secretary. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—The Presbyterian 
Board of Publication will meet at their Rooms oa 
Tuesday next, the 15th inst., at four o’clock, P. M. 

J. H. Jonzs, Recording Secretary.- 


ELEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. — 
The Eleventh Presbyterian Church, Vine street 
above Twelfth, Philadelphia, will be open for the 
usual monthly evening service to morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 13th inst., at half-past seven o’clock. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—On the 
9th day of June, 1852, the Board of Directors passed 
an order, ‘‘ instructing the President thereof”—in a 
certain event—** to call another meeting of the Col- 
lege of Electors as soon as practicable.” In com- 
pliance with said order, and at the suggestion of 
several members of the Board naming the month of 
March as a suitable time, I hereby give notice, that 
there will be a meeting of the College of Electors, 
held in the chapel of the Seminary on Wednesday 
the 23d day of March, 1853, at eleven o’clock, 
A.M., for the purpose of electing one or more pro- 
fessors, as this Board may direct. 

Dravury Lacy, 
President of the Board of Directors. 


ACKNOW LEDGMENT.— The box from Balti- 
more, for “‘A Student of Allegheny Thealogical Se- 
minary,’? was duly received. 
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OTES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS.— 
Notes for Teachers, being a Series of Scrip- 

ture Lessons for Sabbath Schools, with Notes on 
the Shorter Catechism. To be completed in quar- 
terly parts, forming a series of three years. Part I. 
Price in paper covers, 10 cts.; per dozen, $1; haif- 

bound, 12 cts.; P dozen, $1.25. 

Extract from Preface by Rev. William Blackwood. 

Notwithstanding the great number of works that 
have been prepared for the Sabbath-school, we are 

rsuaded that there is room for tbe one which is 

ere offered to the Sabbath School Teachers of our 
country; and an examination of this Part will show 
the value of its contents. It is constructed so as to 
serve teachers for a quarter of a year; to be fol- 
lowed by a similar Part for the second quarter; 
another for the third quarter, and so on. 

The scheme on which these lessons are con- 
structed, provides a complete course of scriptural 
instruction in the Old and New Testaments and 
Scripture doctrine, in three years. The selections 
from both Old and New Testament History are ia 
chronological order, and contain almost all that is 
suited for Sabbath-School instruction. The Shorter 
Catechism is gone over twice in the three years, 
and the passages to be committed to memory are 
carefully selected, the sayings of our Lord being 
first in order. These lessons have been drawn up 
by one of the most enlightened and devoted sup- 
porters of the great and good cause in Scotland, 
and they have now been adopted very generally ia 
that country and in England with the most benefi- 
cial results. Having experienced elsewhere the 
great value of these Notes, and believing that the 
more they are known their usefulness will be appre- 
ciated, they are earnestly commended to the atten- 
tion of pastors ia our churches, and to the superia- . 
tendents under their care. 


Juat published by eso 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
No. 144Chestaut street, lst Bookstore above Sizth, 
feb 12—3t Philadelphia. 


EW SERIES OF MONTHLY TRACTS FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS FOR THE 
YEAR 1853.—These Tracts are designed for gene- 
ral circulation among Teachers of Sunday-schools. 
They are done up in packages of 25 copies each, 
and sold for 5 cents a package, or 20 pages for a 
cent. The series consists of 12 Tracts, or one for 
every month in the year. January—The New 
Year. Febraary—The Winning Teacher: ‘March 
—The Proper Use of Bible Lessons. April—Our 
Two New Teachers. May—Results. June—Per- 
sonal Deportment. Jaly—How do You Get on? 
August—Thoughts for the Reflective. September 
think of Giving Up.”” October—The Old Ad- 
mission-Book. November—An ‘‘Able” Sunday- 
school Teacher. December—A Sluggish Coa- 
science Awakened, 
Published by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and 147 Nassaa 
feb 12—3t street, New York. 


EACHER WANTED.—The Subscriber wishes 
to dispose of his School and Gxtures, (located 
at Fredericksburg, Virginia,) to some person who 
may be well qualified to conduct s Classical 
The town is healthy, aad the situation for a School 
is a desirable one. A member of the Presbyterian 
Charch would be preferred. Applications, ‘poat- 
paid, will receive immediate attention, Address 
B. F. STEM, 
feb 12—3t Fredericksbarg, Virginia. - 


A PASTOR’S LEGACY—Being Sermons on Prac- 
tical Subjects. By the late Rev. Erakine Ma- 
son, D.D. With a Brief Memoir of the Author, by 
the Rev. William Adama, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
The fine unioa of argement and exhortation, of 
doctrinal aad practical; the clear, el 
the candour and maniiness,.and the evan 
sentiments of the dicourses, make them 
homiletical writings.—New York Evengetist. 
_ While he had not the imposing pereesel sppenr- 
atice, and power of overwhelmi declama eee 
which his was so remarkable, was af hie 
parably his superior ia Bee 
subject in all its bearings, ad in @ prodigious power 
of logic.— Puritan ey of and 
In vigour ‘hey pap uted an 


richness of we are 


t 
collection of sermons with w 


ished by... CHARLES SCRIBNER,. 
Janet pabliohed New ork. 


R. JUNKIN’S SERMON. ON ROMANISM.— 
D The Great Apostacy ; a Sermon on Romanism. 
Preached October 23d, 1852, by intment, aad 

blished b of the Synod of Virginia. By 
George Juokin, D.D. 18mo. Price 20 cents ia pa- 
per; half-bound, 25 cents. 


ast published and for sale vd 
WILLIAM 8. MABTIES. 
144 Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. 


feb 12—3t 


> ‘New York exhibition. ‘Those who intend to | though it wad endeavoured to ‘keep the subject 
of discussion a secret, it is t 
teh snent'of the be that the question ander the 
between. as, details of thelr proceedings encou t of evangelical editors and their cor- 
‘Kind, of Cincinnati, was sent to the lunatic depart- Spanish affairs 
| 5 which. .< ment of the Commercia! H a few days | same critical state 
| rolessor ever t x sician 
ier | lent pe of everything valuable in 
t ; and we are 
5 those who are well informed as 
| Died, at Harrisburg, Penneylvania, on Sunda 
the 23d wit., at the residence of her brotherin- 
ye | law, David R. Porter, Eeq.. Mrs. JANE MAR- 
| sad note on many hearts 
—— | in Peansylvania and elsewhere, a few frets re 
Bill--Navy Bill Rail- 
i | Inauguration Ball — Mr. 
For, the last fort- 
three. weeks the National Legislature 
haw manifested greater diligence in their appro- 
priate work than at any period since they be- 
came, /Xour summary of proceed- 
readers informed of the 
| of interest ; and it will be needless 
‘On Of Yast week, Mr. Seward pre- 
sented, in. Senate, thé joint resolutions of the 
as-were referred to the Committee on 
Poréiga Relations: This is another link in the 000 
hain of influences that seems to be drawiz 
impresaiomhere, and jthropghout the country. 
i lon ore Hole ome anc pao 
a lic'sentimént-will:demand that our Government 
| 
the Pupist’at Constantinople ‘as fully as I would 
protect the Protestant at Rome or at Florence. 
The standard of religious liberty is unfurled— 
tion. 
| 
| 
| 
of peace, } “fal and fre er pla y,and, more |: DgaTu Sie W. Scorr’s Granp- 
horoughly led ‘society |..How bitterly | sow.—Mr. Walter’ Scott Lockhart Scott 
tueiig that Soriptare, “Phe way of transgree: | of Abbotsford, England, the only son of = 
sors is og “ur. Lockhart, end yranason of Sir Walter 
first annual meeting of the Agricultural 
| 


"We believe there is no God; but 
that matter is God, and God is matter; 
and ‘that it is no matter whether there 
be. any..God or not. We be 
world ‘was not made; that the world 
made itself, and that it had. no begin- 
gy thetit will last for 
Without end. We believe that man is 
@ beast; that the soul is the body, 
dy is the soul, and. that 
is..no.religion; .that natural religion | 
is ‘the ‘only“trae: reli 
all:religion is unnatura 
irits; believe ‘in spiritual 
rappings. We believe not in 
beli ing the firet philosophy. 
slid ubb, Collins, Morgan, 
Hobbes,. Tindal, Shaftesbury, Boling- 
broke, Voltaire; “Volney, and Tom 
Paine.» We believe not 
believe..net.in- revelation; we believe 
more in tradition, ;We believe not the 
believe in the revelations of 
A. J. Davis.’ We believe not in Jesus 
Christ; we believe in Abby K. Foster. 
wé believe in all unbe 


jon, and that 


FAITH IN CHRIST. 
we were standing on the 
deep, wide river, which, in. 
order to reach the very ‘beautiful house 
which stande-on the-other side, and 
hich we) are:to: have: for our own, we. 
must ordes: it is and its 
waters 60. boisterous, that no 
swim across; ‘and while we are wondering 
how we are to reach the opposite shore, 
riend coties and tells us there is a 
bridge higher up, by which we may 
pass ever without any danger. 
we find it is s chain bridge; 

cause.we cannot see where and how 
vhains are fastened; we 
ourselves .upon it, al- 
pour friend ‘assures us once and | 
that it is quite safe, and that 
thousands go across upon it daily. We 
go back ‘again, and attempt to swim 
across, and are lost! 

Why should we be lost? Not because 
the chain bridge was not strong enough 
and safe enough to bear us over, but 

yecause we had not faith in it. We 
could not believe what we did not see. 
Faith is the saving grace. — 


What they do at the Top of the 


*Phirteen’ thousand seven hundred 
and twenty feet above the level of the 
‘geal At a’perpendiecular elevation of 
‘upwards of two miles.and a half, nearly 
on the snow line of the Andes, stands 
the topmost city of the earth, Ceno de 
Pasco, -It‘is:the capitol of the richest 
‘silver district in Peru. 
found the products o 
‘countries. “Bass’s pale ale is in high 
favour here, and knives and forks carry 
of Sheffield cutlers. I re- 
ing pleasantly surprised in 
# shepherd's hut on the Puna, at hav- 
ing placed before me some. boiled maize 
on a plate ornamented with a picture 
of John Anderson my Joe, and bis 
id wife, with two verses of the son 
neath it. The Indian was delighte 
at the pleasure I took in the plate, and 
was solicitous to have the lines trans- 
ing, so prevalent 
merica, 38, most 
strongly developed at Ceno de Pasco. 
Public Jotteries are drawn every week, 
and sometimes every day in the week. 
Tho streets are continually infested by 

ows crying, “A thousand dollars 


from ‘which they tear, for 
mer, & ticket, price one’ shilling 
ce in the next 
prise is sometimes as large as five 
thousand dollars, with intermediate 
ouesief:smaller amount. I believe that 
the’ strictest ‘impartiality and fairness 
characterize’ the drawing. 
teriew'are under Government control. 

billiard and. montero tables are 
uest; dominoes is a fa- 
‘the cafes, but those 
gemeset-cards which are rapid in the 
id wholly upon chance, 

attractions for all 


him or her a. 


vourite game 


shaven 


of | merit, and declare: its meaning. 


fer it is toward and the 
oF Abide with me: fast Alle the eventide ; 


nite glories paseaway: 


| Not « brief glance ets 
| Bot os thou dwelltit thy Lod—. 


Come wot te German.”. elements they 
| | brought iover were only what we hed 

with bs > ¥ it ‘before- Celtic R apn, ' Ge 9 and 

dare for for every | Norse.” 
Pitead of cinders, thus r Thus the Anglo-Saxon blood com- 


Thos on my bead is early youth didet smile, 
thoog rebellious erse meanw 
Thee heck pot lof left thee: 


|| Date the elope, Lordy abide with me. 


| ant O abide with me. 
ho foe, with thee at hand to bless; 

| wting? Where, Grave, thy victory? 
I:ttiumph: stil), if thou abide with me. 


= | Hold thou thy cross before my closing eyes, _ 

the gloom, and point me to the skies; 
vents trorting breaks, aad earths rin thad ows 
ds life, in: death, O Lord, abide with me. 
uw od ; 


THE DOCTRINE OF RACES. 

| oc: Every age has ite crotchets, many 

wubowranes,: sad or ridiculous; and we 

should do a wrong to truth not to ac- 


sn | knowledge that our own - utilitarian era 


isin no wise behindhand in this partic- 
| alar, We sre*all philosophers; but 
péthapes for that very reason, our phi- 
osophy is not altogether of the sound- 
eat..or most’ harmonious character. 
Séience is an excellent thing, but it is 
not sense ; and, with all our conceit, it 
must be admitted we are as much given 
to, and as much delighted with the 
pursuit of absurdities, as our great- 
grandfathers were before us. 

One of the fallacies which seems to 
have made the strongest impression on 
the imagination of the age, is that which 
inoulcates. the original and inherent 
difference of races—as if all men of a 
certain tribe possessed, and were or- 
dained by nature to possess certain dis- 
tinctive characteristics, entirely differ- 
ent from those of every other tribe. 
The idea has found favour, even with 
some savans and would-be ethnogra- 
phers; among others, Dr. Robert Knox 
of' London, who wrote a very learned, 
| very savage, and very silly book, (“The 

Races of Men,” re-published two years 
ago in this country,) to prove, (we 
quote his own language,) “that human 
character, individual and national, is 
traceable solely to the nature of that 
racé to which the individual or nation 
belongs,” and. ‘that the European 
races, 80 called, differ from each other 
as widely as the negro does from the 
Bushman, the Caffre from the Hotten- 
tat, the red Indian of America from 
the. Esquimaux, the Esquimaux from 
the Basque.” The theory, as such, is 
a very pretty one. There is something 
in its simplicity which commends it to 
regard; and it takes equal hold upon 
the feelings and the fancy. But it has 
the objection of not Being a harmless 
| one... In fact, it involves difficulties of 
a moral and religious character; and 
| those who adopt it in its full length and 
breadth give countenance to a system 
at war with the faith of the gospel, and 
the dearest interests of the human 
family. 

It is the essential feature of the the- 
ory, that race makes circumstances, and 
not circumstances race. Consequently, 
races are incapable of change—incapa- 
ble. of improvement— incapable of al- 
teringtheir natures. “‘ Race,” says Dr. 
Knox, “is everything; literature, sci- 
ence, art, in a word, civilization, depend 
on it.” Thus, all is fate and destiny ; 
an inexorable Nemesis presides over 
human actions and instincts; and man 
is as much a slave to his nature, as 
helpless and hopeless, as the lower ani- 
onl: The savage races must remain 
| savage; the Pagan world must be left 
Pagan. Civilization is not adapted to 
some races—Dr. Knox fairly tells us 
so; and he hints, almost as openly, 
that it is the same thing with religion. 
Is this, then, a harmless crotchet? Is 
it not, on the contrary, full of the 
most baleful and pernicious conse- 
quences ? | 

It. is right that people who talk so 
much about races should consider the 
precipice to which the doctrine leads 
them. The grand result must be one 
at which infidelity aims: the interme- 
diate evils are malice, hatred, and na- 
tional wars and subjugations. Many 
of the horrors which distinguished the 
Bohemian insurrection, and the Hun- 

arian revolution of 1848 and '49, were 
= to this doctrine, which set the Ger- 
mans and different Sclavic races to 
cutting each other’s throats. No doubt, 
some of the miseries of Ireland are due 
to the: alienation between the native 
Irish and English stocks, consequent 
upon the use of the distinctive terms of 
Celt and Saxon. There is nothing 
more astonishing, and there may prove 
to be, in the future, nothing more in- 
jurious than the gabble about Anglo- 
Saxon blood, which has become so fa- 
vourite'a fashion among ourselves in 
the United States. It has already 
drawn 6 wall of suspicion between us 
and our Spanish American neighbours 
of the South, whom, as a race deemed 
so. different from, and so inferior to 
ourselves, our demagogues are so fond 
of teaching us to regard as our prey— 
| the victims of our “manifest destiny.”’ 
How we ever came to be infected by 
Anglo-Saxon mania, it would be difficult 
to tell. The insanity is ridiculous 
enough even in England, where there 
are not Wanting men of sense to laugh 
at the absurdity of Englishmen claim- 
ing to be Anglo-Saxons—the truth be- 
ing that there is no such race as the 
Anglo-Saxons in existence; and, what 
is more, there never was. 

. A work has. recently appeared in 
London—* The Ethnology of Europe,” 
by Dr. R..G. Latham—which may be 
set down as areply to Knox’s “ Races” 
—the object being to refute, as it cer- 
tainly appears to do, in the most effec- 
tual way, theidea, not only of race dif- 
ferences, but ¢éven,of different races, 
considered as existing in Europe, which 
Dr; Lata shows is not the case. Our 
know of his book, which has not 


been fitrodaced into the United 
notices and 


| extractein the British periodicals, the 
| latter being copious enough to ager 

r. 
| Latham, first addresses himself to the 


ofthe conquest, taking a course 
| very simflar to that 'p in the well 

known satire The: True-Born English- 
| for another purpose, was'at pains to in- 


| 


| and original, ‘though involvin : 
| maim, elements. |‘ “The 
| nana,” says Dr. Latham, “ were, from 


| we are taught to 


mon- 
ood 


Anglo-Saxon blood -was, indeed, 
the 
| ‘added ‘an infusion by no 
‘means purer,;'‘and held to be 
in the 


firat to last, Oeltie on the. mother’s side; 
yy of the. father, Celtic, Roman, 


mences with the 
dilution—that v 
the popular fallacy,) itis in antagonism 


and deadly enmity. The 
comes next—a blood which is shared, in 


éater or less degree, by every people 


in Southern and Central Europe, to say 
nothing of portions of Asia and Africa; 


a blood, too, which we knew was derived 
together of all the 


from the minglin 


races of Italy and the ancient world. 


Doubtless, the German and Norse ele- 
ments—very probably the Celtic ele- 


ment itself—had as little primordial pu- 
rity to boast of. But be that as it may, 
enough appears to show that the idea 
of an Anglo-Saxon race, composed of 


pure Anglian and Saxon elements, is 
all nonsense; that the English Anglo- 


Saxon race is com of the same 
constituents as the other principal Eu- 
ropean races—the French (mirabdile 
dictu) for example; and that it is worse 
than idleness for us in America to call 
ourselves Anglo-Saxons, who have con- 
founded, and are daily still further con- 
founding the confusion of the English 
blood by direct additions from the veins 
of all the nations of continental Europe. 

In fact, the United States stand up 
before the world, a living proof of the 


falsity of the modern infidel doctrine 
Here we are, as higgledy- 
piggledy a race of cc people as the 
wor 


of races. 


d ever saw. The Romans, first in- 
viting all the vagabonds of Italy, and 
then finally incorporating all the demi- 
barbarians of Europe, were nothing, 
race variety considered, in comparison 
with us. It is one of Dr. Knox’s 
strange notions, that the fusion of races 
is unnatural, and must be destructive to 
all but the superior race, whieh annibi- 
lates the weaker ones, and returns to 
its own pristine condition and traits. 
We disprove all this, and show, what 
all history, ancient and modern, shows, 
namely, that it is the fusion of races b 
which new races are made; and in this 
way, undoubtedly, came into existence 
the surprising races of the ancient world, 
each, in turn, its masters, the Egyp- 
tians, the Assyrians, the Greeks, the 
Carthaginians, the Romans, whose ori- 
gin is otherwise a dream of dreams, a 
mystery of mysteries. All the power- 
ful nations of Europe have been re- 
constituted in this way; and those are 
the weakest which have received the 
slightest stimulus of admixture. ‘*The 

urest populations of Europe,” says 
Dr. Latham, “‘are the Basques, the 
Lapps, the Poles, and the Frisians. 
The most powerful nations are the most 
heterogeneous.” The British, the would- 
be Anglo-Saxons of the old world—are 
the most heterogeneous, and the most 
powerful people of Europe. We—the 
would-be Anglo-Saxons of America— 
are still more, and getting to be pro- 
digiously more heterogeneous. he 
inference would seem to be natural 
enough, that we are destined to become, 
also, far more powerful.— Philadelphia 
North American. 


Mr. Prescott’s Mode of Writing. 


It may not be generally known to 
our readers that Prescott, the histo- 
rian, is deprived of the use of his eyes, 
and that in his extensive researches 
into the sources of history, as well as 
in the preparation of his manuscript, 


he is obliged to resort to an artificial 


process, which he thus describes in a 
letter to Mr. Putnam. 


‘As you desire, I send you a speci- 
men of my autograph. It is the con- 
cluding page of one of the chapters of 
the ‘Conquest of Peru’—Book III. 
Chap. 3. The writing is not, as you 
may imagine, made by a pencil, but is 
indelible, being made with an appara- 
tus used by the blind. This is a very 
simple affair, consisting of a frame of 
the size of a common sheet of letter- 
paper, with brass wires inserted in it to 
correspond with the number of lines 
wanted. On one side of this frame is 
pasted a leaf of thin carbonated paper, 
such as is used to obtain duplicates. 


Instead of a pen, the writer makes use 


of a stylus, of ivory or agate, the last 
better or harder. The great difficulties 
in the way of a blind man’s writing in 
the usual manner, arise from his not 
knowing when the ink is exhausted in 
his pen, and when his lines run into 
one another. Both difficulties are ob- 
viated by this simple writing-case, which 
enables one to do his work as well in 
the dark as in the light. Though my 
trouble is not blindness, but a disorder 
of the nerve of the eye, the effect, as 
far as this is, concerned, is the same, 
and I am wholly incapacitated for writ- 
ing in the ordinary way. In this man- 
ner I have written every word of my 
historicals. This modus operandi ex- 
poses one to some embarrassments; for, 
as one cannot see what he is doing on 
the other side of the paper, any more 
than the performer in a tread-mill can 
see what he is grinding on the other 
side of the wall, it becomes very difficult 
to make corrections. This requires the 
subject to be pretty thoroughly can- 
vassed in the mind, and all the blots 
and erasures to be made there before 
taking up the pen, or rather the stylus. 
is compels me to go over my com 
sition to the extent of a whole chapter, 
however long it may be, several times 
in my mind, before sitting down to my 
desk. When there, the work becomes 
one of memory, rather than of creation, 
and the eer is apt to run off glibly 
enough, A/ letter which I received 
some years since from the French his- 
torian, Thierry, whois totally blind, 
arged me, by all means, to cultivate the 
habit of dictation, to which he had re- 
sorted; end James, the eminent novel- 


ist, who has adopted his habits, finds it 


favourable to facility of composition. 
But Ihave been too long accustomed to 
my, Own way to, change, And, to say 
the truth, 1 never, dictated a sentence 


| task. of -showing what sort of - | in my life for . publication, without its 
n of the ritish Anglo-Saxons were 


falling so flat on my ear, that I felt 
almést ashamed to send it to the press. 
I suppose it is habit. 

“One thing I may add. My manu- 


stript is usually too illegible (I have 


sent you a favourable specimen) for the 


eltic, of which it is « 
Celtic with which 
lieve (according to 


Reman blood 


vod it always copied by 


an smanuensis before it 


ice, if you think they 


are_at. your. 
will have interest for your readers. 


My modus andi hes the merit of 
novelty; at lenst Thave never heard of 
ry hist 


ory-monger who has adopted it 


Two meh were brought before Alder- 
arshall, by a po 
liceman, on a charge of having uvlaw- 


man Sir Chapman 


fully entered the city sewers. Th 


ey 

did not deny that they had been in the 

sewers, but =| explained what they 


did there. are rat-catchers; 


they wander through the sewers, catoh 


rate as they run up the walls, bag them, 
and sell them for two shillings the dozen 
to dealers above ground, who supply 
West End sporting gentlemen with rats 
at six shillings the dozen. They said 
they did no harm to the sewers, and 
the Commissioners’ men did not inter- 
fere with them. The Alderman said, 
as the officers of the sewers did not ob- 
ject to the men earning a living by 
such singular means, he should not in- 
terfere with their pursuit, and he dis- 
charged them. It appeared they knew 
their way all through London under- 
ground. They captured from fifty to 
sixty rats an hour. 


Directions for and 
cing Marble Statues. 


The possessors of marble statues will 


Pla- 


be glad to obtain the following direc- 


tions for cleaning and placing them, 
which were furnished by Mr. Powers. 


Allow no one to touch them, for the 
oil on the skin will be sure to discolour 
the marble. In cleaning, be sure to 
use pure cold water only; and wash 
with a painter’s small brush. To orp 
off dust merely, use a fly-trap made o 

eacocks’ feathers, which is to be used 
or no other. purpose, so you will be 
sure it is sap eed soft anddry. Cover 
the marble in summer with gauze to 
keep off the flies. If any flies or in- 
sects should get to it, use alcohol to 
remove the blemish, and on no account 
use soap or warm water, for it will be 
sure to discolour the marble. The light 
should fall on the statue or bust from 
such a height as to leave a hair breadth 
between the shade of the nose and the 
upper outline of the upper lip; anda 
shade in the window, of light cloth, is 
desirable. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


Lime-Water For Hens— 4ccidental 
Discovery.—During the last season, Mr. 
Joseph Wilcox of this town, having occa- 
sion to administer lime-water to a sick 
horse, inadvertently left a pail of the prepa- 
ration in his barn, which remained there for 
some months, serving as a favourite drink 
for his hens. He soon afterward found that 
the laying of his hens was apparently in- 
creased to a considerable extent. Bei 
convinced of the importance of the (to him) 
new discovery, he ~ during the present 
season, kept his hens constantly suppli 
with lime-water, placed in troughs within 
their convenient access, and the result was 
an increase in eggs of nearly four-fold as 
compared with previous experience. He 
is willing to share the benefits of the experi- 
ment with his neighbours, if they choose to 
try it; and hence this publication. The 
newness of the discovery (though it may 
not now be new to all) is claimed only as 
applicable to the mode of imparting the 
lime in this case—its use in another form, 
for the same purpose, having been previ- 
ously understood by many.—Wayne Sen- 
tinel. 


Porasn as Manure.—Ashes or potash 
renders most of the humus soluble in water; 
consequently, it produces a very marked 
and powerful effect, rendering vegetation, 
for a while, extremely luxuriant; but the 
evils that follow from a too free use of this 
substance are very great, for the soil in a 
few years is deprived of vegetable matter, 
and is rendered barren. Hence, it is abso- 
lutely necessary, if you make free use of 
the ashes in the amendment of soils, that a 
constant supply of vegetable matter should 
be introduced into them, to furnish a sure 
supply of nutriment to the plants, 


Hints To Lovers or FLowers.—A most 
beautiful and easily attained show of ever- 
greens may be had by a very simple plan, 
which has been found to answer remark- 
ably well on a small scale. If geranium 
branches taken from luxuriant trees just 
before the winter sets in, be cut as for slips 
and immersed in soap water, they will, after 
drooping for a few days shed their leaves, 
put forth fresh ones, and continue in the 
finest vigour all the winter. By placing a 
number of bottles thus filled in a flower-bas- 
ket, with moss to conceal the bottles, a show 
of evergreens is easily insured for the whole 
season. They require no fresh water.— 
Rural New Yorker. 


Economica, Green-Hovse.—Much of 
the produce of the green-house may be pro- 
cured at half the expense, by the use of the 
pit, which requires no other glass than the 
sashes which form its roof. The amuse 
ment and the products which such a pit, in 
the hands of an ingenious amateur, is calcu- 
lated to afford, are almost without end. 
Small salading may be produced in it 
throughout the whole winter. Chickory 
roots (though this may be accomplished in 
a common cellar,) may be made to throw 
out their blanched leaves, which form the 
most delightful of all winter salads; tart, 
rhubarb, or seakale, may be forced in pots; 
as may be parsley, mint, and other herbs. 
Bulbs may be forced, and a bloom of China 
roses may be kept up throughout the win- 
ter. But, perhaps, the most important use 
to which such a pit can be applied, in a 
small suburban garden, is to preserve 
throughout the winter, and to bring forward 
in spring, fuschias, salvias, verbenas, and 
other fine exotic flowers; and also half- 
hardy and tender annuals, for turning out 
into the flower-garden or in the miscellane- 
ous border, in the beginning of summer. 


Mixinc Somus.—The benefits derived 
from the application of clay to very light, 
sandy soils are often most remarkable. Clay 
may also be much improved by the applica- 
tion of sand, and those whose “garden 
spots” chance to be in need of either amend- 
ment, will find winter the best time to at- 
tend to it. 


Foop ror Cuickens.—Boiled potatoes 
mixed with coarse Indian meal, is, perha 
the best food for fattening poultry, For 
laying hens, meat is necessary. Lime must 
also within their reach at all times. 
Pepper has been found excellent to make 
hens lay. A recent writer says:—“«] was 
clearing out some red pepper seed, and 
threw the shucks promiscuously about. I 
soon observed hens picking them up and 
swallowing them with great avidity. ‘They 
soon commenced laying eggs, though they 
had Jaid none for a month before, I feed 
regularly two or three times a week, since 


then, with red pepper, and they have never 


laying, summer or winter, spring 
or fall, while they were hatching 
their chickens; and I am confident that by 
this method hens may be made to lay the 
year round.” 


(PiR ‘ERR JAIN. 
Neturel Wonders of California. 


Republican thus describes a na 


deholder. 
rocks upon rocks, an 
to be in ruins. Whilst 
aralist is lost in conjecture. 


explorer is 
dicular] 
lights his torch and proceeds over shelv- 
ing rocks, 
one hund 
hundred feet below the surface, when 
he arrives at a large chamber called the 
cathedral, from the ee rocks 
assuming the appearance of 

and when struc 
same time, produce the varying sound 
and deep melodies of a full chime. Pro- 
ceeding one hundred feet further, still 
inclining downwardly, from ne to 
forty-five degrees, we come to a lake, 
apparently a large body of water, and 
bottomless, from the experiments made 
in throwing rocks, &c. 
the sound, this chamber must include 
many acres of space; but, owing to the 
damp air, our lights burnt faintly, and 
were finally extinguished, when we 
groped our way, amidst darkness and 
uncertainty, to the mouth of the pit, 
and were glad to quit the lower for the 
upper deck, All the archways of these 
subterranean chambers are filled with 
overhanging masses of spar, stalactite, 
and quartz, assuming the most fantastic 


euriosity in Calaveras... 


Four miles south of Vallecits, on 


Chyote Creek, are'what are called the 
Natural Bridges, two of which span the 
‘Creek. Imagination cannot picture or 
form any idea of the 


grandeur of the 
scene that here meets the eye of the 
Voleanic action has piled 
nature appears 

ing, the nat- 


Underneath the labyrinths of arches 


the eye detects imitations of clusters 


of grapes, cherries, and other fruits; 
vines, stems, and leaves are perfectly 


imitated; festoons of flowers and fret- 


work moulded in every imaginable 
shape; all of which have been formed 
when the substance was a molten mass, 


and the convulsions of nature hurled it 


to its t position. On close ex- 
amination the wonder still increases ; 
the observer beholds the natural out- 


line of leaves, vines, &c. imprinted on 


the solid rock, and the interstices ex- 


pose petrified remains of vegetation. 


Near the Natural Bridges is Coyote 
Cave, a deep semi-circular chasm. The 
t lowered down perpen- 
one hundred feet; he then 


ually descending from 
and seventy-five to two 


uge bells, 
two or more at the 


Judging from 


forms. As soon as the dry season 


will permit, there will be another, and 


I hope more successful exploration of 


these subterranean chambers. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


as to be sent for in 


sion. 


EDWARD EVERETT. 


Merry’s Magazine for January publishes a 
short account of Edward Everett, now Secretary 
of State of the United States, who has before 
been pastor of Brattle street church, Professor 
of Greek at Cambridge, member of Congress, 
Governor of Massachusetts, Ambassador to 
England, and President of Harvard College. It 
gives the following lines, as now first published, 
which were written for Edward Everett, when 
a child, by his friend and pastor, the Rev. 
Thaddeus Mason Harris, D.D., of Dorchester. 


THE LITTLE ORATOR. 
_ Pray how should I, a little lad, 

In speaking make a figure? 

You’re only joking, I’m afraid; 
Do wait till I am bigger. 

_. But since you wish to hear my part, 

And urge me to begin it, 

I'll strive for praise with all my heart, 
Though small the hope to win it. 


T’ll tell a tale how farmer John 
A little roan colt* bred, sir; 
And every night and every morn 
He watered and he fed, sir. 


Said neighbour Joe to farmer John, 
“ Aren’t you a silly dolt, sir, 

To spend such time and care upen 
A little, useless colt, sir?” 


Said farmer John to neighbour Joe, 
“T bring my little roan up, 

Not for the good he now can do, 
But will do when he’s grown up.” 


The moral you can well espy, 
To keep the tale from spoiling; 
The little colt you think is I, 
I know it by your smiling. 
And now, kind friends, please to excuse 
My lisping and my stammers; 
I for this once have done my best, 
And so—I’ll make my manners. 


* The expression, “little roan,” applies to the 


colour of little Edward Everett’s hair. 


MASTER BENJAMIN PIERCE. 
This bright and manly little fellow, (son of 


the President elect,) whose melancholy death 
has awakened so deep and universal a sympa- 
thy for the desolate parents, was worthy of all 
the affection with which they cherished him, 
and of all the hopes they entertained of him. 
A mere child as he was of only eleven years, 
he possessed a mind of such rare sobriety, that 
it could not be dazzled by the brilliant scenes 
opening before him, and to which, as was natu- 
ral, others around him were often making allu- 
It being remarked to him a few weeks 
ago by a gentleman quite intimate with him, 
that he supposed he must be highly pleased 
and elated with the prospect of leaving dull 
Concord, and living in the great city of Wash- 
ington and the White House, he replied, that 
“he had no wish to go, and only hoped his 
father would put him on a farm, and leave him 
there, as that would be far more agreeable.” 
Another asked him at a different time, what 
profession or business he intended to follow? 
He said he meant to be a farmer. But, asked 
the gentleman, how will you buy your farm? 
“I will work out,” was the reply, “and earn 
money enough.” “ Perhaps,” said the gentle- 
man, “your father will give you money enough 
to buy it.” 
will work out and earn it; my father has no 
more money than he wants; and if he gives 
me any, I will give it to the missionaries.” He 
had received kind and continuous religious in- 
struction from his earliest years, which seems 
to have made an impression on his tender 
mind, and to have created in him thus early 
an interest in the cause of Christian benevo- 
lence. Indeed, he was often seen at the 
Monthly Concert in company with his parents. 
He was also a member of the Sabbath-school. 
— Congregational Journal. 


“No,” was the instant reply, “I 


LITTLE THINGS. 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean 
And the beauteous land. 


And the little moments, 
Humble though they be, 
Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity. 


So our little errors 
Lead the soul away 
From the paths of virtue, 
in sin to stray. 
Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above. 


Little seeds of mercy, 
Sown by youthful hands, 

Grow to bless the nations, 
Far in heathen lands. 


| nished at Seven 


Nothing so much vexes s physician 
t haste, and to 
find, after his arrival, that nothing, or 
next to nothing, is the matter with his 
patient. An “urgent case” of this kind 
1s recorded of an eminent English sur- 


n: | 
He had been sent for by a grin 
who had just received a slight wound, 
and gave his servant orders had home 
with all haste imaginable, fetch a 
certain plaster. The patient, turning s 
little pale, said, 
‘*Q! sir, [hope there is no danger?” 
Indeed there answered the sur- 
geon; “for if the fellow doesn’t run like 
a race-horse, the wound will be healed 
before he can possibly get back!” 


Pernicious Literature. 


The circulation of icious publi- 
cations is immense. In 1845, it was 
calculated from London alone there 
was a yearly circulation of stamped 
and unstamped newspapers and serials 
of a decidedly pernicious character, to 
the extent of 28,862,000! During the 
last five years, while cheap religious 
periodicals have made limited progress, 
either in numbers or interest, the cor- 
rupt printing press has been unceasing- 
ly at work. The present circulation in 

ondon of immoral unstamped publica- 
tions, of a half-penny to three half- 
pence each, must be upwards of 400,000 
weekly, which would give the enormous 
issue of 30,800,000 yearly. 


NEW BOOKS.—A Pastor’s Legacy ; 

being Sermons on Practica! Subjects. By the 
late Erskine Mason, D.D. With a Brief Memoir 
of the author, by Rev. William Adams, D. D. With 
portrait; 8vo, $2. 

A History of the Israelitish Nation from their 
Origin to their Dispersion at the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans. By Archibald Alexander, 
D. D.; 8vo, $2. 

American Missionary Memorial. Including Bio- 
pn and Historical Sketches. Edited by H. 

. Pierson, A.M.; 8vo, $1.75. 

Charity and the Clergy; being a Review by a Pro- 
testant Clergyman of the ‘‘ New Themes” Contro- 
versy; 12mo, 75 cts. 

Hints to a Layman; 12mo, 38 cts. 

The Footpath and the Highway; or Wanderin 
of an American in Great Britain in 1861 and 1852. 
By Benjamin Moran; 12mo, $1.25. 

The Lofty and the Lowly; or Good in All, and 
None All-Good. By M.J.MclIntosh; 2 vols. 12mo, 


For sale WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
feb 5—3t 


EV. DR. ALEXANDER’S NEW WORK.— 
Consolation; in Discourses on Select Topics, 
addressed to the Suffering People of God. By 
James W, Alexander, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. price $2. 
It is imbued with the richness of a deep and de- 


81.50. 


vout experience, presenting the lessons and conso- |. 


lations of heavenly wisdom and grace, drawn from 
the Bible by the Holy Spirit, and not at second 
hand. Itisa work that cannot fail to be profitable 
to many a toiling pilgrim, cheering the soul amidst 
trials with bright and sanctifying views of God, and 
Christ and heaven.—New York Observer. 

The author has acquired an eminent facility in 
the hallowed work of consoling the mourner. It 
begins and ends with God, and brings out those 
strong views of truth that brace and lift up the 
drooping soul, with that energy that the divine 
alone can inspire.— Watchman and Observer. 

We have not seen a book that we can more cor- 
dially recommend to the children of sorrow than 
this. It seems to bring all the consolatory teach- 
ings of God’s word to a point; and no matter what 
may be the form of calamity under which the Chris- 
tian suffers, he will find something here to soothe 
his wounded spirit. It is a work for the head, as 
well as for the heart; a work to be studied and 
digested, and not merely read; and they who are 
most instructed by it, will be most comforted also. 
Dr. Alexander has rendered much good service to 
the cause of truth and piety; but we doubt whether 
he has ever done any thing which will procure for 
him the gratitude of so many hearts as the sending 
forth of this volume,— Puritan and Recorder. 

If we desired to send a gift-book to a Christian 


friend, there is none that would be selected in pre- 
ference to this, for we know of no aninspired work 
that is calculated to give more sincere satisfaction 


to a religious mind.—New York Commercial Adver. 
@ It will carry consolation to many houses and 


hearts, and make the author a blessing to those 
who may never hear the sound of his voice.—New 


York Observer. 

They are marked with that vigour of thought and 
happy simplicity of language which characterize the 
pulpit labours of the learned and excellent divine, 
and abound with the most appropriate reflections for 
such as are experiencing the trials of Christian life. 
—New York Daily Times. 

These discourses are worthy of the name and 
reputation of the author, full of the marrow of 
Christian trath, and clothed in forms of expression 
marked by unimpeachable purity, simplicity, and 
elegance,—New York Recorder. 

A good book for the suffering, and for the family 
library. —Philadelphia Christian Observer. 

The language, the sentiment, and the spirit, all 
unite in producing a rare book of consolation for 
the afflicted. It can be safely recommended to the 
bereaved, the tried, and the doubting. Philadelphia 
Christian Chronicle. 

Just published b 

! CHARLES SCRIBNER, Publisher, 
feb 5—2t 145 Nassau street, New York. 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.—Jouy D. 
Eoan, Plain and Ornamenta! Book-Bioder and 
Leather Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to the 
South-east corner of Market and Seventh streets, Phi- 
adelphia. Entrance from Seventh street. 97-25 per 
cent. saved, and sometimes more, to those patroniz- 
ing this establishment. Large Illustrated Works, 
Books of Engravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Port- 
folios, and Music, bound with great care and 
strength, in plain and elegant styles. 
N. B.—Pamphiets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any other 
establishment in the city. sep 18—tf 


HURCH BELLS !—Cahurch, Factory, Steamboat, 
and Locomotive Bells constantly on hand, and 
Peals or Chimes of Bells, (of any number,) cast to 
order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with moveable 
arms, are attached to these Bells, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and properly, and Springs 
also, which prevent the clapper from resting on the 
Bell; thereby prolonging its sound. Hangings 
complete, (including Yoke, Frame, and Wheel,) 
furnished, if desired. 

An experience of thirty years in this business by 
their late father, enabled him to ascertain the best 
form for Bells, the combination of metals, and de- 
gree of heat requisite for securing in them thegreatest 
solidity, strength, and most melodious tones; which 
improvements, together with his very extensive as- 
sortment of patterns, are now held by the subscri- 
bers, who have grown up in the business, and who 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputation 


which the establishment has heretofore enjoyed, 


both in thie and foreign countries; the Belis from 
which have re 
of the New York State Agricultural Society and 
American Institute; and at which were completed 


Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for different parts o1 


the Union and Canada. 


Mathematical Instruments wi! still be manufac- 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will have 
constantly on hand an assortment of Transit Instru- 


ments, Levels, Surveyor’s Compasses, 
ous, and improved,) &c. Also 
Castings of any size cast to order. 
All communications promptly attended to. 
ANDREW MENEELY’S SONS, 


mar 6—tf* West Troy, Albany Co., N. Y. 


Na 
Lives of “ape and Martha Washiagtoa, mother 
and wife of George Washington, by é, Conk- 
ling, with | 1.00 
man Missi 
Lives of the thie Mire. by 
7 Grey, portrait, 16mo, by D. 
ett, 
Franklin, written by 
Life of General Lafayette, by P.C. NT od 
Life of John Quincy Adame, by Willlam H. 
wa 
Life of Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary, 
y P. C. Headley, with an Introduction by 
orace Greeley, | vol. 12mo, 1.25 
Life of General Zachary Taylor, by H. mR 


Life of Winfield Scott, by E. D. Mansfield, 


Life of Lady Jane 


Life 


1.00 
Poets and Poetry of the Bible, by George re - 


Young 


Gold 


Poems of John Quinc 
Golden Chain, or Lin 


Northern Harp and 
Methodist Preacher, b 


Young’s Science of Government, !2mo, 
The American’s Guardian of Liberty, edi 


12mo, 
an 


can do good 


Life of the first wife of 
soleon, by PC. Headle » 
‘Washington, by Jared 


Stewart, 12mo, 


12mo0 


> 
Life of General Franklin Pierce, fourteenth 


President ef the United States, by D. W. 
Bartlett, 12mo, 


Generals of the last War with Great Britain, 


— of Madison and Monroe, by J.Q. oT 
mo 
Life of Audrew Jackson, by Jobn 8. Jenkine, 
mo 

of Christ and his Apostles, by Rev. >, 


Fleetwood 


John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 7 illustra- rr 


tions, 12mo, 


Noble Deeds of American Women, edited by 
J. Clement and Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 12mo, 1.50 
Women of the Bible, being historical and des- 


criptive sketches, by Rev. P.C. Headley, 
illustrated 16mo, 


Poems of Martin Tupper, 16mo 
Gift Book for Young Men, 


Alcott, 12mo, 


ae Dr. William A. Alcott. 12mo, 
an’s Book, or Self-Education, by the 
Rev. W. Hosmeér, 


Young Lady’s Book, or Female Education, by 


the Rev. W. Hosmer. 12mo 


Wesley Offering, by the Rev. D. Holmes. 16mo, 75 
Summerfield, or Life on the Farm, by the Rey. 


D.K 


Austin. 12mo. 


Adams. 12mo 


1.0.0.F. 16mo, 


Fountains, 16mo, 


Fresh Leaves from Western Woods, by Mrs. 
1 


Fuller, 12mo, 


Voice to the Young, by W. W. Patton, 12mo, 
Missionary 


Offering, dedicated to Dr. Judson, 
12mo, 


Pure Gold, or Truth in its Native — 
Forest Melodies, by M. A. 


by D. Holmes, 


Bigelow, 16mo, 

Bishop Hedding, Dr. 
Fisk, Dr. Bangs, Dr. Durbin, and others, 
opal Methodism as it Was and Is, by Rev. 
P. D. Gorrie, 12mo, 


Thrilling Incidents and Narratives, by Rev. A. 
R. Be 1.00 


den, 


Lives of Eminent Methodist Ministers, by eae 


P. D. Gorrie, 


History of Oregon, and Voyage Round the 


World, by Rev. G. Hines, 12mo, 


Freemont’s Exploring Expedition through the 


Rocky Mountains, Oregon, and California, 


12mo, 
Sir John Franklin and the Arctic Expeditions, os 
1, 


by P. L. Simmonds, 12mo, 


Wild Western Scenes, and Reminiscences, by 


H. R. Schoolcraft, octavo, 


Wild Scenes of a Hunter’s Life, with 300 illus- 


trations, by John Frost, 


Border Wars of the West, by Professor Frost, 


300 illustrations, octavo, muslin, 


Scenes and Adventures in Central America, 


by F. Hardman, 


Indian Captives, or Life in the Wigwam, . 


8. G. Drake, 


History of Mormons, or Latter Day Saints. 


12mo 


History of the War with Mexico, by J. 8. Jen- ¥ 
1 


kins, 12mo, 


J. Agar, 


T. J. Crowen, 12mo, 


What I saw in London, by D, W. Bartlett, 

12mo 

What I saw in New York, by J. H. Ross, M.D., 

d Helps to Health and Happiness, by 
1 


H. Ross, 


Youatt on the Diseases of the Horse, with their 


Remedies, by H. 8. Randall, 12mo, 


The American Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas, 
1.25 


2mo 


The Dairyman’s Manual, by G. Evans, 8vo, 
American Farmer, or Home ia the Country, by 


J. L. Blake, 


The Youth’s Book of Gems, for the Head and 
' the Heart, by F. C. Woodworth, 8vo, 1 
The String of Pearls for Boys and Girls, by T. 


8. Arthur, 16mo, 


Stories about Birds, with Pictures to match, by 


F.C. Woodworth. 16mo, 


Stories about Animals, with Pictures to match, 


by F. C. Woodworth, 


Frost’s Pictorial History of California. 12mo, 1.25 
Thrilling Adventures, by Land and by Sea. 


12mo, by J. O. Brayman. 


Daring Deeds of American Heroes, by J. O. 
1 


Brayman, 


The Australian Captive, or Adventures of Wil- 
y the Rev. I. Chamberlin, 
1 


liam Jackman, 


with Plates. 12mo 


Dick Wilson, the Rumeeller’s Victim, by J. K. 
1 


Cornyn, 


The above Books are well printed on good pa- 
per, finely bound, and illustrated with steel por- 
traita, frontispieces, &c. 
The Publishers confidently believe that their list 
embraces the largest variety of valuable and inter- 
esting Books for the family, office, store, or work- 
shop, to be found in the United States. 
x Ministers, Colporteurs, Agents, and Pedlers 
to others, as well ag themselves, by 
circulating the above Books, which are readily 
bought, whenever offered. 
clear from $3 to $8 per day. 
wish to engage in peddling them, great inducements 
are offered. 


For further particulars, apply to 
& MILLER, 


Auburn, New York, or 
DERBY, ORTON, & MULLIGAN, 
| Buffalo, New York. 


Publishers of Popular Books for the People. 
t 


jan 29—3 


\ONGREGATIONAL SINGING— 


Hymas, 


f ume to become experimentally acquaint 
ont it, could hardly be induced to 
use 


Brooklyn, writes:—*'In short, have 
hardly recommend it too strpagly to others, feeling 


coutetin, will prize this book 
practically wih 


know! 
varied excellence.’’ 


says:—* It is beautiful, it is good; it'wil) do ma 
for the devotions. of God’s house. I heartily wish it 
a place in every choir, every pew, and on every 
family altar in the land.’’ 


** We are delighted withthe 
res t most 
which it was intended.’? 


** We do not hesitate to pronounce it the best book 
of the kind that hes come under our notice. * * * 
This is one of the attempts to improve ody 
which meets our cordia] approbation, a 
cerely commend this beautiful 

all who love the songe of Zion.” 


kind of earnest revival sir pervading the tunes and 
hymns, that will strike a chord in many a Christian 
heart; and we think all will unite imawarding to it 


large and the other in small type; apd these are 


1.00 
by Dr. William A. offered at very low prices = dozen, viz: 9mo 
: 7 » $5; the same in » 06; 


Gift Book for Young Ladies, or Woman’s Mie- 


edition, cloth 
8vo edition, cloth, $7; the same ia sheep, AY 


to ite introduction, can receive 
it by mail, post-paid, on remitting cents to the 
publishers. Published by rg 


The Rev. W. H. Marsh of South 
so much to love this volume, that I can 


t all who value sacred music ag a religious 
when they become 
: Henry Ward Beecher writes 

et work has been 


which, at all compares with it for 
The Rev. George Hood of Southport, New York, 


The Rev. S. G. Spees of Galena, Illinois, writes: 

work. every 
admirably adapted ‘to the object for 
Lowell Mason, Esq., in a notice of it, wrote: 


and we sin- 
‘most truly to 


The New York Evangelist says :—** There is a 


the praise of a comprehensive, sensible, practical, 
and useful little book.” 

In order to facilitate a wide circulation of this 
work, two editions have been published, one in 


indin 


Any one wishing a copy of the work for ezamina- 


MASON & LA 


jan 15—<* 23 Park Row, New York. 


T= UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 


. Lee, 1, 
en Steps for the Young, by John Mather Cuagter Perrervar.—Casn Syerem-—-Car 


$250 ,000.— Office 
nut streets.—This Company, in one d ent, is- 
sue Policies upon the Mutwal Principle, with the 


of Friendship, for the 
1.00 


Silver Cup of Sparkling Drops, from many security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi 


nation offers to Policy holders double the 
security, without disturbing their right toa full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits ‘each and 
every year. The es of payments is Cash ia 
advance, and can be made with 

convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 


ceived DAILY. 


it, in large or smal 
of oxen sun 


1.00 


streets—respectfully invite the attention of minis- 


literary ee their magnificent collection 


ted by 
1 
American Lady’s System of Cookery, by Mrs. 


Many of our agents 
To those who 


any business o 
preparatory course, Engli 
cal, and Scientific, with careful attention to health, 
physical improvement, and persona! habits and man- 
ners, and faithful religious instruction. 
Terms.—$100 per session of 22 weeks. Scholars 
7 time, paying from the date of 
o olly is a pleasant and 
healthful village, seven miles east of the great tra- 
velling route between New York and Philadelphia, 
access, by railroad, from either city. 
Ample buildings and pleasure grounds, a gymna- 
sium, &c., afford suitable facilities for comfort, re- 
eneral A prospectus, 
ars, may be obtained by 


tedly received the highest rewards 


are received at a 
entrance only. 


and of ea 


creation, and 
containing fuller particu 
addressing the Principal. 
References.—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and Professors of the Theo- 
logical Princeton. 


Ghia, no 
rass or Composition 


LACKWOODTOWN ACADEMY.—The Black- 


woodtown Academy and Boarding School, in 
New Jersey, is eleven miles south-east of Philadel- 
phia. Thorough instruction in English, French, 
Classics, and Mathematics. Boarding Pu- 
pils are furnished with separate rooms. 


die RENT.—A Study and Chamber, with use of 
Parlour, can be had in the North-western part 
of Philadelphia, together with Board if desired. 
Address R. L., office of this paper, 144 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. feb 5—3t 


N*y BOOK OF CHURCH MUSIC.—PATENT 

NOTES.—Will be published about the Ist of 
February, 1853, a New Collection of Sacred Mu- 
sic, especially adapted to the wants of Singers 
and Singing Schools in the South, compiled with 
great care by Professor I. B. Woodbury, editor of 
the Dulcimer, &c. This work, which will be enti- 
tled The Harp of the South, has been prepared in 
answer to numerous calls from the Southern and 
South-western sections of the United States, and 
contains, beside the standard and favourite pieces 
already in use, the choicest music heretofore pub- 
lished only in round notes, and, therefore, inacceés- 
sible to many; together with much original music, 
composed expressly for its pages. By special ar- 
rangements the favourite compositions of Lowell 
Mason, Esq., have been introduced from his popu- 
lar collections, The Handel and Haydn Society’s 
Collections, the Boston Academy’s Collections, Car- 
mina Sacra, &c. The most popular tunes of Messrs. 
Hastinos & Brapsuny, as well as other dis 
tinguished Composers, have also been secured, 
together with favourite tunes from the works 
by the Editor, Mr. I. B. Woodbury. A concise 
course of Musical Instruction, or oe Mu- 
sic made Easy, with numerous exercises and exam- 
ples is prefixed. 

The work is nearly ready, and the publisher of- 
fers it with confidence as a most complete Collec- 
tion, containing every variety of music, suitable for 
the Church, Social Meeting, Singing-school, or Fa- 
mily. Although embracing over three hundr 
pages of matter, the Harp of the South will be fur- 

Dollars per dozen. 


Teachers and choristers wishing to examine the 
work with reference to its introduction, can receive 
a copy by mail, post-paid, on remitting 75 cents, in 
money or pos atamps, to the publishers. 

The work will be for sale by booksellers gene- 
rally, and will be pablished by : 

MASON & LAW, 
jan 22—4t 23 Park Row, New York. 


ter, D.D., Rev. 


York. Rev. J. C. Backus, D.D., Baltimore. 
J. B. Stratton, Natchez. 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY.—Rer. 
Samuel Miller, A.M. Prin 
ent departments, by well qualified teachers. The 
school is designed to prepare boys, by a liberal, 
thorough, and education, for College, or 
life; the i uniting a complete 

» Classical, Mathemati- 


Rev. J. W. Alexander, D. 


ssisted, in differ- 


Rev. William Ches- 
Van Rensselaer, D.D., Rev. J. H. 
Jones, D.D., Rev. William M. Engles, D.D., Rev. 
H. A. Boardman, D.D., Rev. T. L. Janeway, D.D., 
Philadel phia. + New 
Rev. 
Rev. J. Hall, D.D., Tren- 
ton. Rev. T. V. Moore, Richmond. Emory Lowe, 
Esq., Louisville. Dr. Peter Custis, Newbern, Hon. 


P. Spruance, Smyrna, Delaware. jan 16—6t 


Black Teas, 
Biscuit, Vi 
rels and Hal 


Pine A 
White 


OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS. —Davip 
Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
inia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philade ome White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 

le Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
oney in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
» Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
er, Pine Apple» and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
| pac Depots or 


s wel ed, and sent to Railroad 


Steamboats free of 


DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—tf delphia. 


AMMERING CURED AND ELOCUTI 
o. 1 ulberry street, Philadelphia.—T hi i 

more twenty years, is designed for the 
tios, of Health, the Cur 


k’s Phonetic ‘Alphabet, the on! 


m of Elocution, comprisi 
ms and Engraved 


A. COMSTOCK, M.D., 
Philadelphia. 


No. 102 Mulberry street, 
jan 1—¢f 


Cure of Sta i 2 he 
mme 

Correction of Defective Articulation, en 

or by ‘A. Comstock, M. 
Phoneticon, a larga chart of the Elementary 
of the English language, $3. The New Testament, 
given to the world, $1.25. 
than two hundred Di 
illustrative of the su 


more 
igures, 
$1. Comstock’s Phonetic 


ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. 


south-east corner Third and Chest. 


reference to the 


In the Savine Funp Deranrugnt, Money is re- 
Also, Monpay Evznines on de- 
j sums, on which interest is 


DIRECTORS. 
hen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 


Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 

William M. Godwin, O. A. Norris. 
R. WFORD, I resident 


Amsnoss W. THompson, Vice-President. 
Cuaa.es G. Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Acruarny—Pliny Fisk. 
MBDICAL EXAMINERS. M.D. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Willian Pepper, M. 
In attendance at the Office of the “e apany, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. _ oct 


ENDERSON & CO’S (Lats APPLETON’S) 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE 
corner Fifth and Arch streete—Having removed 
their extensive Book and Importing House from 
Seventh and Chestnut to the corner of Fifth and Arch 


ters, students of Divinity, and the religious and 
of American and gn” Books, including old and 
modern theologians, many rare and scarce works, 
all the standard books in the departments of Theo- 
logy and History. Also, Scientific and Miscella- 
neous Works, Ali of which are offéred upon the 
best terms. 

They are constantly receiving, by steamer, from 
Europe, all the new works of prominent and distin- 
guished Euraopesa authors, thus affording their cuss 
tomers every facility for inspection and. purchase, 
presenting to persons of literary taste a feast of the 
— preductions of American end Europes: 
mi t 
STATIONERY DEPARTMENT. | 

Hewperson & Co.,in addition to the many ad- 
vantages above offered in the principal branch of 
their business, and for the. greater convenience of 


feb 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Col- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x Goods carefully a for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—+¢f 


EW YORK NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
—The subscribers have made arrangements to 
commence in New York city an institution under 
the above name, the object of which shall be to af- 
ford thorough musical instruction, and especially to 
qualify teachers of music. The first term will com- 
mence on Monday, April 25th, 1853, and continue 
three months, during which time it is expected that 
the entire attention of members of the Chass will 
be given to the subject. Daily lectures and private 
instructions will be given in the theory and 
of sacred and secular music. Circulars, containiag 
further particulars, can be obtained by application, 
at or by letter, (post-paid,) to MASON & 


AW, Park Row, o te the As 
New York, WELL MASON, 
| GEORGE F. ROOT 
jan 22—13t WM. B. BRADBURY. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL—Painczron, 
New Jersey. — This Institution has beeg 
opened under the supervision of the Trustees 
of the College of New Jersey, and is designed 
mainly to be preparatory to the College. The 
course of study embraces what is usually taught 
in the first class Institutions of the kind in this 
country. The buildings, which are large and 
commodious, are situated near the extremi 
of the borough of Princeton, combining the ect 
vantages of retirement and convenience to the 
cities. The grounds cover more than thirteen 
acres providing amply for lawn, play-grousd, 
and garden, to all of which, at per sea- 
sons, the pupils have free access. The domestic 
arrangements have been made with care, to secure 
the comforts and influences of a Christian bome. 
Teams—$225 per annum, payable halfyearly in 
advance. This includes all the ordinary expe 
of such Institutions—Board, Washing, Lights, ‘and 
Fuel. Books furnished at booksellets’ prices. In- 
structions in the French and German, at the ex- 
pense of the pupila. . 
- $0 Sessions commence on the first Wednesda 
of November, and the first Wednesday of May, iat 
continue twenty-one weeks each. | 
T. W. CATTELL, Principal. 
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ENRY’S COMMENTARY.—Six 
ror $10.—Recommended by the Clergy 
Protestant Denominations. — Barrinaton 
Haswa.1, No. 27 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry's 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with ey 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the late Rev, A, 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have bees 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 
nov 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
No. Cheatant Street, sixth, 


ladelphia, and No. Broadway, New 
York, b 


WILLIAM 8, MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS8.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 
year. ubscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be siasheied ed 
to continue their subscription, and their peper 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor. 
Rates of Advertising-—For 15 lines, first inser 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. - For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. — 
| TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, - Sione ' 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, - | 
With an ailditional copy to the % 
who may act as 


ge 


‘By the printer. I have sccompanied the| correspondent of the San Joaquin ence and other Social Meetings, Monthly Comes rts 
ae ‘ “That vai, i)l-netured thing, an Englist autograph with these explanations, which tural $500 to $2000 per your one be realized, by en- | Lectures, and wherever it iv desited i 
Lord, sae: Life of Heary Clay, by Gresley and Sergeants, 4, | neat | 
sther Belpers il, abd comfort fee, | Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, by J. G. as sot ofthe work Brome 
| | old tunes, gad. ube deem it ades 
besides as many se possible should unite 
well | | eapetially in social will ‘ad’ Ht exactly 
0 Thee Who changest not, abide with me. the book wanted, Ti haa already hoon 
the | n various patts of New Englaad, 
ticle cs | LIFE IN LONDON. = the West; and those who have its sufficient 
ne goed all the’ 
appt of whieh the Rev; Dr. R. L. Stanton is 
* Wa find thé following in.an, exchange 15 
present state-of infidelity in this court 
A 
y | 
60 4 
15 
| 
E Ste 4 
1.00 
2.50 
: 1.25 
00 
00 
1.25 3 
60 
00 
00 
their customers at home and from a Sintance, whe 
prefer dealing with one house, bees: ay ly state, a 
that they have for sale the best American and For- . 
1.00 | eign Letter and Note Paper, Steel and Gold Pens, 
Sealing Wax, Wafers, &c., at the loweat prices, 
1.50 | Purchasers of Letter and Note Papers can bave . q 
their initials stamped without extra charge. " 
75 
15 
1.25 
25 
jan 29—3t E. HINDS, Principal. ‘ 
| priest, decorated with 
cross and may be frequently 
sind proprietor, Josip onary 
Jollar: te pe ‘to -one of ‘his own 7 
; susement.: The: combatants are | 
oft the! Sirteen copies to one address, for one year, | 
Ae, ove Dinuee,. With an additional copy to the agent. 
ment. F-the -b Speaker, $1. Comstock’s Phonetic Reader, $1. | Twenty-five copies to one addsess, for one 
and Bere on tha Comstock’s Phonetic Magazine, 2 vols., each $1.25. > , 
-sehich eupociall: My Little Geography, in Comstock’s perféct alpba- | With an additional copy to. theagent, 
ay bet, 26 cents. A Treatise on Phonology, 25 cents. The money must always be sent in advance: ~ 
© -COCk-hent ‘the pried Co k? h, 2 vol each w Py 0 
the. mstock’s Phonetic Telegraph, 2 volumes, draft should be pro- 
60 cents. the amount is large, & eve 3 
bund tp pag-box, or. lays cured, if possible. Address, 


